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tions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
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anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without char pd the Recreation Department, 
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ton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


Small select party of ladies. 
i 


TOURS 
EUROPE 


Miss H. M. Barsour, 150 West 59th St., New York City. 


Sailing dp 1894—Seventh frip. 
Sail ing. on Cunard Line 
AS BROOKINGS, S 
PITMAN, New 


35—42—49-—56 days. 


Springheld., 
aven, Co 


RITISH ISLES.—A Pilgrimage to the principal 
places of historic and literary interest in the British 
Isles. Address Miss Y R.CA A.B. (third trip 
to Europe), 35 Church St., North Adams, 7, 4 


Dr. Cheney’s Party 


TO EUROPE (7th season). Personally con- 
ducted by O. D. Cheney, M.D.. and wife. Limited 
to 20 persons ; 71 days’ tour, visiting nine countries. 
Leave Boston June 23, Cunard steamer ‘* Gallia.” 


Send 
CHENEY. M.D., Haverhill, Mass. 


OUTING IN EUROPE 


Attractive itinerary with . —~ ‘ged select party. 
Small number, conducted es 
EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M.. 
PO . Box 1409. nee York. 


E U RO P E Pe rsonally « conducted parties through 
Europe. Fifth season. ad- 

vantages. with full rs, address 
rs. M. A. CROSLEY, pringfield, Mass. 


European Parties 


Under the management of 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Tour of 87 days, $sso: Tour of 60 da 7 
To sail icom Boston by the fine Steamship “ “ain, 35 


Cunar ne, June 23. 
National Tour, , 32 Lawyers’ 
our, 4 

aarndam 


Ship of the ‘etherlan 


Mail Line, 
CE for circulars and references. 


ISS ISAREL F. HAPGOOD, the translator 

. from the Russian, acquainted with all the European 
languages, will take a party abroad for the-summer June 

2. Address Miss HaApGoopn, 33 Kast 21st St., New York. 


TOURS Tro HUROPE 


to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
$320 upwards; all expenses. Sailing 
ly. 


gach TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 
$500—EUROPE—$500 

Select party pepves N. Y. by popular N. G,. Lloyd ex- 

press steamer FULDA, June 15th, 1894, via Gibraltar, to 


Genoa. Tour lasting twomonths. For programmes and 


particulars address 
Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, Gloversville, N. Y. 
(Late of the State Normal College, Albany, N. Y.) 


[taly, Central Europe, Spain 
Mr. 


H SEASON. itinerar address 
E. C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., ston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Special Features Select Parties 
Organized 1882. Illustrated*‘Itinerary.”’ 
H.S. Paine,A.M.,.M.D. Albany, N. Y. 


Send stamps for our Programs of 


EUROP SUMMER TRAVEL 


for pear 2m 
ND ‘COACHING PARTIES through 
ENGRAND. etc. The Thomas Foreign Tourist Co., 


1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Penn. 
EUROP SCOTLAND to SWITZERI.AND. 
6th Tour. Extension to ITALY. 
Also short Tour , Paris, 8175. 
_ Address Rev. H. A. Corona (L.1.), N. Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Innsbrack, Tyrol, Austria.—1,900 feet above the 

sea, with dry, bracing climate. University town, with fine 

medical college and Center ps. 

Large, airy, sunny rooms, well fur- 

HOTEL TIROL nished | ; superior cuisine: modern 

all the nveniences. Best references. II- 

(Open all the year.) lustrated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


i 


where it seems God | 
unfinished, that he ey hoe his children 


HOW THE WORLD WAS MADE.,’’ 


in wakeful 


YELLOWSTONE 


NATIONAL PARK 


THAT 


OF WONDERS 


portion of his creative handiwork 


THIS 


AMERICAN WONDERLAND 


‘* Situated in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, on the broad, 
rugged summit of the continent. amid snow and _ice, and dark, 
forests, where the great rivers take their rise, surpassing 
eful, exciting interest any other region yet discovered on 
the face of the globe,” 


IS CONVENIENTLY REACHED 


BY THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 


If you want to take 


THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME 


send for our illustrated tourist books, and the latest and best 
maps published of Yellowstone Park, Puget Sound, and Alaska. 


CHARLES 8. FEE, Gen’l Passenger Agt. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Gen’! Traffic Manager, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


York Harbor, Me. 


New cottage of ten rooms and ath Furnished to 
rent for the season. Five minutes from .ocean front. 
Meals obtained near by if desired. Plenty of 
For terms, etc., address 

. E. Norwoop, Norwood Farm, York Harbor, Maine. 
To let, furnished, for the 


CHOCORUA, N. H. season, a cottage with vO 


acres of land, overlooking the lake. Th here are 13 rooms 
in the house, one in the stable, and one in the ice-house 
shed. Rowing and lake and brook bathing. Excellent 
neighborhood. Six. miles vom West Ossipee station, 
which is four hours eh train from Boston. Apply to 

M JAMES, Cambridge, Mass. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


{llustrated book describing Southern California sen 
request by A. C. BILICKE & 


HOTEL GREEN [JASADENA, CAL. 


ccommodation for 400 


CREEN. "HOLMES. Mgr. 


Hotel Pleasanton 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The largest, best appointed, ane ,and moet liberally pranaged 
Family and Tourist otel in San Francisco. America 


Plan only. Rates, upwards per 


Hotel Terracina 
REDLANDS, CAL. 


In the beautiful San Bernardino Valley. Magni 
scenery. A wonderful combination of Roses, Lilli Ee. 
Orange-blossoms, and snow-capped Mountains. 

Wm. M. Tisdale, Mer. Campbell T. Hedge, Prop. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Cole.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, desea Colorado springs. sent on 
b E. B 


reauest by Proprietor. 


Connecticut 
CREST GREENWICH, CT. 


Absolutely healthful ; 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Centrally located ; cable he to all points. A comfort- 
able home for transients at $1.2day. Mrs. MASON. 


Maine 


KITTERY POINT, ME. 


THE CHAMPERNOWNE 


Terms liberal. Horace Mitcuett, Proprietor. 


ee — PARK FIELD 


Kittery Point, Maine 


Finest position at the harbor. Unsurpassed bathing, boat- 
ing, and fishing. Good shade. Hotel homelike ona first- 
class in all appointments. Write for rates. J. E. Frisper. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and guiet summer resort. Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe Renting. Good fishin ng. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. S FFORD, Prop. 


Maryland 
ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont Place. 


Baltimore 

A most Cuarming spot to gyend the winter. A novel fea- 

ture—sun parlor on top of house, overlocking the City of 

Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of 

heating in the world. Chettalenne Springs Water served 

yunous extra char a For illustrated book ss The 
tlook or ARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


New Hampshire 


THE CLARENDON !XTERVALE 


Opens June 1st Write forterms. R. W. WEEKS. 


New Jersey 


MOUNTAIN RESORT COTTAGES 


Correspondence solicited. Addre 4 
J. H. JEWETT, Green ountain Falls, Colo. 


THE ELKTON 


Open all the year. Write Recreation Dept. for circulars. 
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New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
the ocean front. Thoroughly modern and complete. 
Hot and cold sea-water baths, passenger elevator, etc. 
Send for descriptive illustrated booklet. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


Hotel Wellington 


Kentucky Ave., near the Beach. Open all the 
year. Atlantic City, N.J. Bright, cheerful, 
and homelike. M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
SOMERSET INN 


will open about June rst. Address GEO, W. TUTTLE, 
anager, Bernardsville. N. J., or call on premises 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

guerage will meet train leaving New York 9 A.M. those 
ys. 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. WiILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, MEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated location, 1390 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. Al) 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautaoua 

king School, 

On line D., L. & W. R. R,, between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the 1°% For illustrated circular, etc. 
address . ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 

‘A Ellenville, N. ¥.—Newly furnished and fitted 
with modern apgtances. Milk, fruit, and vegetables from 
owner's farm. Large rvoms; shady lawn. . LEFRVER. 


TNTERPIN ES”—A beautiful, quiet, restful 
“ Home” for the nervous invalid; 60 miles from 
New York City; S00 ft. above sea-level. Appointments 
in every way desirable. Sanitation perfect. 
Goshen, N.Y. FREDERICK W. SEWARD, M.D. 
Resident Physician. 


FERNWOOD HALL 
on LAKE OZONIA 


An ideal Summer Home for the weary, in the Adiron- 
cks. Send for Booklet. 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Owner, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, cheng, rest, or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 

, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, all baths and ail. 
health appliances, Saratoga waters. Croquet, lawn ten- 
nis, etc. New Turkish and Russian baths. Send for 
illustrated circular. 


Pennsylvania 
w* RNERSVILLE, PA.—Belle Alto, or Beau- 
tiful Height, overlooking the Picturesque non 


Valley. Soft spring water; pure mountain air. Health- 
fulness of location unsurpassed. Opens May rst. Special 
rates. E. YEN NEY, Prop. 


Walter’s 
Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


_Easiest of access; most delightfully located; for 
air, water, and scenery unequaled. Terms excep- 
tionally low for first-class accommodations. Send 
for catalogue, ROBT. WALTER, M.D. 


Spring Resorts 


There are many hotels now open catering for spring 
trade. Many are at health resorts. Some are at the 
seaside, some in the country, and others among the 
mountains. If you are thinking of a rest, or a trip 
to any point, let the Recreation Department of The 
Outlook help you. 

Printed information sent free regarding reaching 
any point or points, and the circulars of any hotels or 
boarding-houses. Write, stating what you want. The 
answer will come by return mail. 


. 


The Mettawas, Kingsville, Ontario 


(30 miles by rail from Detroit, Mich., on North Shore of Lake Erie) 


Admittedly one of the most homelike and charming summer resorts of the continent. Abundant means of amuse 


ment being provided in the Casino and grounds, tl 
ves retirement without inconvenient isolation. 


of Detroit 


the house itself always affords repose ; while its proximity to the ci 
At the same time its private beach and beautifully w 


property of several acres render it entirely free from the excursion features which are so often objectionable. 
For fuller particulars, illustrated pamphlet, etc., address the manager. 


A. C. COLEMAN, Everett House, Union Square, New York. 


Valuable Alma Bromide Water 


Ask for a full description of it, and send your address for an 
elegant pamphlet on America’s Ideal Remedial Institute. If 
you or any of your family are ill and want expert medical or 
surgical treatment, you will find what you want at The Alma 
Sanitarium, Alma, Mich. 


We are not 


“a hospital. 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS-&- DECORATING:COMPANY:- 
-FURNISHERS GLASS: WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL. 
-DECORATIONS: -MEMORIALS: 


333-70. 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 


HOW WE ARE ABLE TO DO IT! 


These spoons were made up especiaily for the World's Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY Ltd. 
and were left on their hands. In x SOUVED of them Baa 
we make this unhear of offer. 
after dinner coffee size 

ith GOLD PLATED BOWLS. éach spoon representing a 
\ifferent building of the World’s Fair. The handies are finely 
chased, showing | ead of Columbug, end dates 1492-1893 and © 
wording “World’s Fair City. "They are genuine works of 


What the “CHRISTIAN AT WORK” of New York, has to say in their issue of March 22, 1 


“These spoons have been submitted to us, ' 
ful souvenirs of the W orld’s Pair as these spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and without question return the money 
sent in payment if the spoons fail to give satisfaction. We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called to do so 


Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Ste cons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of Worlds 
Fair, Scri , Temperance and other subjects for profitable pab- 
lic lectures or private talks. 


Catalogues) B COLT & CO. 


_ 
/ 7 li 
ON LY % € FORMERLY art,making one of the finest souvenir Collections ever produced. 
4. ~~ ‘ this stock at ONLY 90c. Sent in elegant piush line ease properly 
a packed and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note, or 
Cc iw Ac. $ Curreucy. MAney cheerfully retunded if goods are not as sepresente. @ 
894: 
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YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 


% 


; at 


\ 


Columbia Bicycles 


THEY ALWAYS KEEP AHEAD — 
1894 Standard, Price $125 


We test them scientifically, and then warrant them sound. 
Experienced wheelmen know the value of a Columbia guarantee. 


POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford 


Catalogue Free at our agencies, or by mail for two 2-cent stamps 
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The Week 


HE one important speech in the Senate upon 
the tariff—politically important, we mean, 
not philosophically important—was that 
delivered by Senator Hill on Monday. He 
began this speech by criticising the Admin- 
istration for following in its foreign policy 

the lead of an old Republican statesman. He continued and 

ended it by urging that it follow in its domestic policy the 
lead of the latest Republican platforms. ‘The present,” 
he said, “is no.time for partisanship, and Democrats and 

Republicans alike should strive to solve existing problems 

in a spirit of broad patriotism.” He declared that the 

tariff reduction, which would have been reasonable when 
there was a Treasury surplus, would be “criminal folly ”’ 
at a time of a Treasury deficit. The proposition of the 

Tariff Bill to double this deficit and fill the void by an in- 

creased internal revenue tax he denounced as unnecessary, 

ill-timed, and mischievous. The proposition to introduce 
an income tax he denounced as suicidally socialistic. 

‘‘ The substitution of internal or direct taxes for Custom- 

House taxation,” he said, ‘“‘means the reduction of the 

wages of American workmen to the European standards. 

It means the deprivation to our workmen of the comforts 

and luxuries of life to which they have been accustomed.” 

We do not criticise, we only describe, Senator Hill’s 

speech in saying that it is an application for admission to 

the Republican party. The Republican principle is tariff 
for protection to American industries. The Democratic 
principle is taxation for revenue only. Senator Hill’s 
speech is a clear and forcible advocacy of the Republican 
principle. He shows his accustomed strategic skill in tak- 
ing the unpopular income tax, which is incidental but not 
essential to the purpose of the bill, as the point of his 
attack upon the Democratic party. 

The feeling of the working people of this country toward 
the United States Courts will be decidedly improved by 
the decision in the Union Pacific case handed down last 
week by Judge Caldwell in the Circuit Court of Omaha, 
Neb. We have already noticed Judge Caldwell’s prelimi- 
nary order that the wage-reduction made by the receivers 
of the Union Pacific should not go into effect until the 
employees as well as the employers had been heard from. 
In the final decision, rendered last week, he reviews the 
case from the beginning. He tells how the conference 
between the employers and the trade-unions relative to the 
rules, regulations, and schedules governing train-dispatch- 
ers and operators resulted in a perfectly satisfactory agree- 
ment. Each side, says Judge Caldwell, heard for the first 
time, perhaps, the reason for the attitude assumed by the 
other. With regard to the wage contracts with the trades- 
unions which the receivers had broken, the Court finds, 
in brief, as follows: These labor organizations had be- 


come established institutions on the system many years 
before the appointment of receivers. Two of the ablest 
railroad managers ever in the service of this system 
—Mr. S. H. H. Clark and Mr. Edward Dickinson, now 
General Manager of the road—testify that these labor 
organizations on this system had improved the morals 
and efficiency of the men, and had rendered valuable aid 
to the company. It is conceded that the men are sober, 
intelligent, experienced, and capable. When the schedule 
of wages in force at the time the Court assumes the man 
agement of the road is the result of a mutual agreement 
between the company and the employees which has been 
in force for years, the Court will presume that the schedule 
is reasonable and just, and any one disputing that presump- 
tion will be required to overthrow it by satisfactory proof. 
This the Court contends has not been done by the receivers, 
although they had all recommended that a cut be made. 
The Court shares in the anxiety to have an economical 
administration of this trust, but to accomplish this desir- 
able result the wages of the men must not be reduced 
below a reasonable and just compensation for their ser- 
vices. It is a part of the public history of the country 
that the profit on the construction of the Union Pacific 
road represented by outstanding bonds was $44,000,000, 
and that for the first $36,000,000 of stock issued less than 
two cents on the dollar was paid in. “There would seem 
to be no equity in reducing the wages of the employees 
below what was reasonable and just to pay dividends on 
stock and interest on bonds of this character.” 


& 


For the third time within the last four years, a strike 
among the employees of Mr. H. C. Frick has resulted in riot- 
ing and bloodshed. This year, as in 1891, the strike was 
among the*coke-workers, and the rioting and bloodshed 
was confined to the Hungarians. According to the only 
clear account we have seen of the origin of the strike, the 
Frick Company lived up to the contract made with the 
miners in 1891 much better than did most of its competi- 
tors. This contract, which ran for three years, provided 
for a sliding scale of wages, with a minimum wage of $1 
a hundred pounds, based on a selling price of $1.75 a 
hundred. Eighteen months ago many of the operators 
broke the scale because coke went below $1.75, and moved 
the minimum basis down to go cents, then to 85, then to 75, 
and finally to 7o cents. When tlie old contract expired, the 
Frick Company also reduced wages. The present strike, 
which affects nearly half the coke-workers in the Connells- 
ville region, is mainly due to these wage-reductions, but 
also to the unwillingness of the operators to pay wages 
monthly. The mob last week killed in a most brutal way 
Chief Engineer Paddock, of the Frick Works, and lost from 
six to ten of its own number in a subsequent encounter 
with the deputies. The leaders of the mob and also the 
President of the miners’ union have been arrested, and 
for a day or two it was predicted that the strike would 
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speedily collapse. This, however, has not yet taken place. 
The men at work at the ovens are supplied with arms, and, 
although the unions have counseled order, there is still an 
ugly feeling among the strikers, which may lead to further 
disorder. The authorities of the State owe it to their 
commonwealth, and to the Nation, to see that the mur- 
derers, and all accessory to the murders, are promptly 
arrested, tried, and punished. 


With the exception of the city companies mentioned last 
week, the South Carolina militia obeyed the Governor’s 
orders. In some of the counties a movement was started 
among the farmers to organize a volunteer militia to stand 
by the Governor, but, fortunately, the need of such an 
organization disappeared. The trial of offenders at Dar- 
lington proceeded in an orderly way until a negro was 
killed by a white man whom he had charged with carrying 
away whisky from the rifled dispensary. Another murder 
might have occasioned another mob, but the color of the vic- 
tim and the politics of the murderer united to prevent it. In 
the trial of those engaged in the conflict at Darlington station 
the evidence made it clear that one of the State constables 
had fired the first shot. Governor Tillman assured the peo- 
ple that he would not interfere by his pardoning power to 
prevent the execution of the regular penalties of the civil 
law. Before the end of the week the militia was withdrawn 
and the work of re-establishing the dispensaries at Darling- 
ton and Florence was begun. Governor Tillman made two 
or three addresses to the militia, in which he set forth clearly, 
if violently, the anarchism of the mobs and their sympathiz- 
ers. The principle, he pointed out, that search-warrants may 
be resisted under the plea of the sacredness of the home 
would at once repeal every law in the land for the suppres- 
sion of any immoral traffic. The amount of power in 
Governor Tillman’s hands has been a matter of some sur- 
prise at the North; but in South Carolina, as in many other 
Southern States, the State Government has exceptional 
power because of the unwillingness of the white people 
that the negroes shall control in any part of the common- 
wealth. Last week Governor Tillman issued an order 
assuming control of the police department in all the cities, 
and there is little doubt that the assumption of power 
was authorized by the law. Fortunately, the city police de- 
partments are now co-operating with the State constables, 
and a conflict in this quarter is not anticipated. 


The course of the present Legislature of New York 
State, which is overwhelmingly Republican, is discour- 
aging to those who look to one party to relieve the com- 
munity from the corruption and despotism of the opposite 
party. The New York “ Evening Post” gives the follow- 
ing summaries of legislation, on the one hand accom- 
plished, on the other refused or so far delayed that its 
passage is very doubtful : 

PASSED 

1. Repeal of the Sheehan bills of last year depriving the people of 
Buffalo of their rights of self-government. 

2. Appropriating $1,000,000 for Tammany to expend in park im- 
provements in this city. 

3- bi-partisan Election Inspectors Bill. 

4. Extending the terms of the Tammany Subway Commission three 


years. 
NOT PASSED 

. General Investigation of Tammany Government. 

. Blanket-Ballot Law. 

. Amended Corrupt Practice Act. 

Reform of the Sheriff’s Office. 

. Honest Rapid Transit. 

- Power of Removal for the next Mayor. 
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7. Reform of the Police Justice System. 
8. Abolition of Croker’s Real Estate Exchange. 
9. Provident Loan Association Bill. 


It looks as if the only hope of the people of this State 
for a government administered in the interest of the people, 
not in that of jobs, were an independent citizens’ movement, 
like that in Kansas City, referred to in another paragraph. 


Space does not allow us to re-discuss these delayed 
measures in detail. A brief summary of the most impor- 
tant is all that is practicable. An investigation of the 
police department is going on in New York City, but it is 
not conducted in such a manner as to indicate a genuine 
desire to expose all municipal corruption, whoever profits 
by it. The blanket-ballot law, recommended by the Union 
League Club and the City Club, and intended to prevent 
corrupt voting and especially “‘ deals,” is hung up between 
the Senate and the Assembly. The rapid-transit measure, 
proposed by Mr. Hewitt and indorsed by the Chamber of 
Commerce, is blocked by a measure which has been intro- 
duced in the interest of the present universally unsatis- 
factory elevated railway system. ‘The Bi-partisan Police 
Bill has been happily amended so as to enlarge the powers 
of the Police Superintendent, but does not do what legisla- 
tion, instructed by the experience of the past, ought to do— 
confer the authority upon a single head who could be held 
responsible forabuses. And, so far as we can see, the only 
objection to the Provident Loan Association Bill, a measure 
devised for the purpose of making possible loans to the poor 
at moderate rates of interest, is that it would interfere with 
the present business of loaning to them at usurious and 
ruinous rates. 

Among the excise bills before the New York Legislature 
there are two of more than usual interest. One of these, 
under color of granting “‘local option,’’ provides that the 
people in large cities shall be permitted to vote upon the 
question whether or not liquor-saloons shall be opened 
after midday on Sundays. The advocates of this measure 
apparently stand for the right of the people to say that they 
will have more of the liquor traffic, while denying their right 
to say that they will have less of it. For our part, we should 
be willing to see this proposition met with one to make the 
people in every community the licensing boards. In some 
communities this step would involve the danger of retro- 
gression, but there can be but little retrogression in com- 
munities where the police with public consent ignore the 
law or use it for purposes of blackmail. Of all the forms 
of low license, blackmail is the lowest. In such com- 
munities, if there were local option, the need of arousing 
public sentiment, and the great gain to be secured from 
arousing it, would give to temperance agitation an im- 
pulse worth quite as much as the support of State law that 
would be withdrawn. This, however, is not the form 
which local option is likely to take in this country, for 
nearly all men are agreed upon some restriction of the 
liquor traffic, and the great trouble with the present New 
York law is that it is so far behind public sentiment in 
most parts of the State. Mr. Ainsworth has introduced 
into the Assembly, at the request of the Hon. John 
O’Donnell, of Lowville, a bill which would bring the law 
abreast of public opinion. It provides that in any county, 
town, or ward where a majority of the voters, representing 
a majority of the taxable property, shall petition against 
the licensing of saloons, no licenses shall be granted. Such 
a bill would enable the temperance sentiment to clear the 
way as it advances, and in its essence is unobjectionable to 
any man who believes that dram-shops are an evil, or that the 
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people instead of the politicians should have the power to 
suppress them or keep them open. In the new Iowa law, 
which is a better temperance measure than the first dis- 
patches indicated, there is a similar provision, but a better 
one, which throws upon the liquor-dealers the burden of 
proving by their petitions that a majority of the voters do 
desire saloons to be opened. Outside of cities of over five 
thousand the liquor-dealers must show a majority of two- 
thirds. The two-thirds requirement is perhaps undemo- 
cratic, except upon the ground that a saloon is presump- 
tively a nuisance, and that is not a violent presumption. 
& 

The Philadelphia ‘‘ Record ” reports that a private cor- 
‘poration is planning to smuggle through the Councils of 
that city a bill for selling the city gas-works for $15,000,000. 
As to the probability of this report we cannot judge, but 
we quite agree with the “ Record” that such a sale would 
be a public calamity. Last year the receipts from the 
works were $4,200,000, besides $900,000 worth of free gas 
for the city. The expenses, including extensions, were 
but $3,000,000. There was thus a profit of $2,000,000, 
or five per cent., upon a capitalized value of $40,000,000. 
This year the city has rightly reduced the price of gas 
from $1.50 to $1 per thousand feet, and the public profit 
in the form of public revenue may disappear, but the pub- 
lic profit in the form of private saving and convenience 
will be increased. With such reductions in price there is 
sure to be an increased consumption, which in turn makes 
possible still further reductions in price. Under public 
management in Philadelphia the cost of making coal-gas has 
been greatly reduced, and the city ought now to purchase 
water-gas works. The recommendations of Mayor Stuart 
in his annual message to the City Councils express, we 
think, the general sentiment of the people of Philadelphia 
respecting this question: “ The franchise and works of the 
gas system owned by the city are perhaps the most valu- 
able of her many possessions, and any improvement thereto, 
of whatever kind, character, or description, should be made 
by the city herself, and under no circumstances or condi- 
tions should it ever be allowed to pass out of her posses- 
sion or from under her control.” 


The succession of Republican victories which began in 
November remains unbroken. In Rhode Island, where 
the Democrats last year had a plurality of 185, the Repub- 
licans this year have a plurality of more than six thousand. 
The overturn in the Legislature is still more striking. Last 
year the Democrats were nearly strong enough to create a 
deadlock. This year there are but six Democratic mem- 
bers elected out of one hundred and seven. In the mu- 
nicipal elections, particularly in Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
Colorado, the Republicans made decided gains—gaining 
in Colorado at the expense of the Populists. In the 
municipal elections in the West the American Protective 
Association again showed itself an important factor. The 
movement is not, indeed, so strong as that of the Know- 
Nothings forty years ago, but in all other respects closely 
resembles it. Like that movement, it comes into promi- 
nence at a time of lessened interest in the old issues divid- 
ing the two great parties. In Kansas City, Missouri, a 
hopeful sign of the times was the nomination of a citi- 
zens’ ticket pledged to the conduct of public business upon 
strictly Civil Service Reform principles. The ticket was 
defeated, but a good vote was polled, and the citizens’ 
organization is to be maintained. 

The political events of the past week in England are 

generally taken to indicate the probability of the dissolution 
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of Parliament at a very early date. The Government has 
been defeated by a majority of one on a private and local 
measure—the East London Water Bill. As this is not a 
Government bill, the vote, which was 228 to 227, does not 
at all imply that the Government should, on constitutional 
principles, go to the country. On the other hand, this 
defeat differs from that which was brought about lately by 
Mr. Labouchere in that the Liberal Ministers cannot claim 
to have been taken by surprise. The actual cause of the 
‘adverse vote was the absence of many Irish members, 
both of the Parnellite and the opposing faction. The by- 
elections which have just taken place have no great sig- 
nificance politically. There were seven of these elections 
in all, and the votes in the various constituencies cannot 
be said to indicate a great change of public opinion one 
way or the other. The Liberals have held their. own in 
the elections—in some cases with a slightly increased 
majority, in others with a slight loss. Perhaps the most 
significant event of the week was the passing, by a vote of 
180 to 170, of a resolution declaring that it would be a de- 
sirable thing at some time in the future to establish a local 
legislature for Scotland. This resolution was rather unex- 
pectedly introduced in the course of a debate on the proposi- 
tion to form what is calleda Grand Committee, to be composed 
chiefly of the Scotch members of the House of Commons, to 
which committee should be referred all Scotch bills, to be 
reported back. This bill is in furtherance of the announced 
intention of the Liberal Government to give the Scotch 
members a greater responsibility for their own local affairs, 
and supplements the creation of the office of Secretary for 
Scotland, now held by Sir George Trevelyan. It is obvi- 
ous that this legislation would, in a measure, establish 
Home Rule in Scotland, and the question of Mr. Balfour 
as to whether the Government would be willing to treat 
England in a similar manner is certainly suggestive. The 
resolution, which was interjected into the debate by Mr. 
Dalziel, and seconded by Mr. Birrell, who is best known 
to Americans as the author of “Obiter Dicta”’ and other 
volumes of charming literary essays, was supported by Sir 
George Trevelyan, and, after a very slight debate, was—to 
the general surprise—passed by a majority of ten. It 
would not be wise to exaggerate the importance of these 
measures relating to Scotch affairs, and their main object 
is undoubtedly to relieve the pressure of business in the 
House of Commons. Yet it must be admitted that log- 
ically they look toward a time when the House of Com- 
mons may deal solely with imperial affairs. The defection 
of the Irish party, as indicated by the vote on the East 
London Water Bill, is really the element in the situation 
which makes a near dissolution probable. There are not 
wanting those who believe that the Liberal Government 
has made up its mind that such a dissolution is not only 
inevitable, but is the best party policy. 

The budget speech of Mr. Foster, the Canadian Minister 
of Finance, sets forth with much clearness the attitude 
of the Conservative Government toward tariff reform. It 
makes many concessions to the growing demand—espe- 
cially of the agricultural districts—for a lower tariff, but 
insists that all these reductions must be in conformity with 
the principle of protection. This theory he still justifies, 
chiefly upon the ground that infant industries ought to be 
helped by the power of the State; though he would doubt- 
less also urge the vested rights of such industries as had 
grown up dependent upon State aid. He declares that the 
Canadian tariff has always been a moderate one, the average 
duties having never exceeded 28% per cent. as against 45 
per cent. in the United States. He also urges that Canadian 
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agriculture has been greatly developed since the protect- 
ive system was established. Yet he proposes a series of 
reductions which still further lessen the taxes upon, con- 
sumers, without crippling the manufacturers. The most 
important of these reductions is that upon agricultural 
implements, the duty on which is changed from 35 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. Some of the Canadian manufac- 
turers express dissatisfaction with the changes, but the 


Liberals declare them to be grossly inadequate. Sir_ 


Richard Cartwright, the Liberal leader, offered as an amend- 
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over they will be valueless as water-conservers. The 
methods of foresters, who cut only such trees as enhance 
the worth of the forest, must supersede the energy of lum- 
bermen, who cut all the trees they can market. This is. 
especially significant in the struggle for existence of the 
already small proportion of the conifers in our forests ; 
they will disappear altogether if cut with little regard for 
renewal, and not only water-power but also State revenue 
will be seriously hampered. Even if a somewhat larger 


_ immediate return is preferred by shortsighted lumbermen 


ment to the budget speech a resolution that the policy of “to the certain greater future proceeds to wise foresters, the 


protecting particular industries at the expense of the 
community at large should be abandoned, that trade should 
be made as free as possible, that necessities should be 
taxed as lightly as possible, and that all taxes should be 
for revenue only. This, of course, will continue to be the 
Liberal programme. Whether or not the Conservative 
Ministry has yielded enough to the new force of these 
demands to prevent the loss of the Northwest provinces 
cannot, of course, be determined until the next election. 
It has certainly, however, shown its wisdom in making 
some concessions to the demands of the agricultural West, 
rather than risk such a revolt as in this country followed 
the enactment of the McKinley Bill. 

As was recently anticipated in our columns, the parlia- 
mentary elections in Japan have resulted in indorsing the 
Government’s policy as regards foreigners. While ex- 
tremists would circumscribe the commercial operations of 
the subjects of the Treaty Powers, the Government has 
taken a more diplomatic course in its effort to obtain 
release from those treaty fetters which have so long ham- 
pered commercial and personal liberty, and this course is 
now upheld by a majority of the voters. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that the new Japanese House of Representa- 
tives (consisting of three hundred members, elected by 
popular vote) will be less refractory in its opposition to 
the Imperial policy, which is at once dignified in its stand 
for national rights and liberal towards other nations. 

The subject of forest preservation is of universal impor- 
tance, but, strange to say, in this country no practical 
application of it was made before that of Mr. George Van- 
derbilt on his eleven-square-miles estate, “‘ Biltmore,” near 
Asheville, North Carolina. By cutting only those trees 
whose tops in falling should crush no infant growth, there 
was obtained a gain of at least ninety per cent. in the 
condition of the young trees over that following ordinary 
lumbering. Biltmore statistics show that it is possible to 
do this improving and pay the owner at the same time: 
last year’s expenses (which were without stint) being about 
ten thousand dollars, and the net profits twelve hundred 
dollars. Advancing from private to State preservation of 
forests, the complaint to the Albany Legislature of Mr. 
Adams, the New York State Engineer, emphasizes the 
general situation. He justly criticises the policy of the 
Adirondack Commission in granting to lumber companies 
the right for three years to cut spruce-trees above twelve 
inches in diameter in certain districts of the preserve, they 
paying the State thirty cents amarket log. This complaint 
ought to meet with speedy recognition, for the preserve 
scattered through New York State comprises over half a 
million acres, mostly in virgin forest, and exercises a great 
influence in equalizing water-power and in protecting the 
streams which supply the canals. Should the forty-one 


permits already issued, which only await the signature 
of the Land Commissioner to go into effect, be approved, 
devastation would take place, and if the tracts be burned 


State has its own interests to preserve and a clear duty to 
perform, founded on every consideration of prudence and 
profit. An article on the general subject of Forest Preser- 
vation will be found on another page. 

& 

GENERAL News.—Another dynamite bomb explosion 
took place on Wednesday of last week in Paris; this time 
it was the Foyot restaurant which was injured; several 
persons were wounded but no one killed. Admiral 
Mello is still maintaining at sea the rebellion against the 
Brazilian Government; his fleet is now at Rio Grande do 
Sul, and is co-operating with the Southern insurgents. In 
Peru, the faction headed by Caceres is now in power, and it 
is probable that their leader will be made President at the 
election next August; the former Second Vice-President, 
who has now assumed the succession to the late President 
Bermudez, is in sympathy with Caceres, and has formed 
a Cabinet made up entirely of that leader’s adherents ; the 
report that Caceres had been declared Dictator has been 
denied ; complications between Peru and Chili are feared. 
The latest news from Bluefields indicates that, for the 
present at least, the trouble between the natives and the 
Nicaraguans is at an end; Admiral Benham is expected to 
arrive in Bluefields this week, and a report of the state of 
things may be expected from him at once. Both 
branches of Congress have passed a bill to enable the find- 
ings of the recent Arbitration Commission on the Behring 
Sea question to be carried out; a bill for the same _pur- 
pose has passed without, opposition all three readings 
in the English House of Commons. The so-called 
“Industrial Armies ”’ of Coxey and Frye have continued 
their slow marches through the week; Coxey has now 
between two and three hundred men in his ranks, and last 
week passed through Pittsburg and Homestead, in Pennsy]- 
vania; Frye’s “ army” was stopped at East St. Louis by 
the refusal of east-bound railroads to carry the men in 
freight trains. The court martial which has been ex- 
amining into the circumstances connected with the recent 
wrecking of the United States war-vessel, the Kearsarge, 
last week found that Commander Heyerman was guilty of 
negligence and inefficiency, and suspended him for two 
years. In New York City during the last week the 
hearings before the Senate Committee investigating the 
conduct of the New York police have continued; the 
chief witness of the week has been Commissioner Mar- 
tin, who spoke very freely of the political influences con- 
nected with patronage in the police department, but 
claimed that this system of appointment had no ill effect 
on the efficiency or honesty ot the police. Police Cap- 
tain Devery has been acquitted by a jury under the in- 
dictment brought at the instance of Dr. Parkhurst charg- 
ing him with refusing to close disorderly houses after his 
attention had been called to them. The Iowa Legisla- 
ture has passed a bill giving women the right to vote for 
school, town, and city officers and on all questions of issu- 
ing bonds. The German Reichstag has held important 
debates the past week on the Bourse tax bill and upon 
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proposed bimetallist measures. The New York Senate 
has rescinded its resolution for an investigation of the 
charges against Superintendent Brockway, of the Elmira 


Reformatory. 


The Silver Question 


We devote considerable space in this issue of The 
Outlook to a discussion of the financial policy of the 
present Administration by two experts, the one of whom 
criticises, the other of whom applauds, that policy. We 
have obtained these two articles in pursuance of our 
habitual policy to give our readers both sides of every 
great question ; for the currency question is a great one. 


Upon its solution depends the commercial prosperity of 


the country and the industrial and financial welfare of 
all homes. The demand for silver coinage cannot be 
treated contemptuously as though it were made only by 
silver-mine owners who want a market for their mines, by 
impecunious debtors who want to scale down’*their debts, 
or by financial cranks who imagine that the Government 
can do anything which the people wanttodo. Bimetallism, 
that is, the free circulation of gold and silver on a parity 
with each other, is advocated, as both practicable and 
desirable, by some of the most eminent statesmen of Eng- 
land, such as Mr. Balfour, by nearly all of its most eminent 
professors of political economy, and by such economic 
experts in-this country as President Francis A. Walker and 
President E> Benjamin Andrews. <A view advocated by 
such men cannot be laughed out of court. We give our 
readers both sides of the currency question, and we add 
with frankness our own. 

We believe that the world’s industrial distress is largely 
due to the demonetization of silver and the adoption of a 
gold standard ; we believe that the road to prosperity lies 
through the adoption of gold and silver as a double stand- 
ard. It is a serious question whether even so great a 
country as the United States can adopt a double standard 
without international agreement—whether the attempt so 
_ to do will not make it practically a silver monometallic 
country. But it is also a question whether even the dis- 
asters which silver monometallism might produce would be 
greater than the disasters liable to be produced by a con- 
tinuance of gold monometallism. These last are questions 
on which we are not yet prepared to express any opinion. 


% 


Woman Suffrage 

In previous articles we have pointed out, first, that suf- 
frage is not a privilege but a duty, and that the question 
presented by the pending petition for woman suffrage is 
not, Shall a privilege be conferred on women ? but, Shall 
a duty be imposed on them from which they have hitherto 
been exempt? And we have, secondly, urged that this is a 
question which must be determined by the women, inas- 
much as the men will certainly vote to extend the suffrage 
on even a moderate evidence that a majority of the women 
regard it as their duty and desire to assume it. If we be- 
lieved that women ought to assume this duty, that they 
owe it either to themselves or to the State, we should say 
so frankly. But such is not our opinion. We agree that 
it is their right to vote if they wish to do so. We agree 
that they are quite as competent to vote as the present 
voters. But it does not follow that this is a duty which 
either they are bound to assume, or one which their male 
companions may impose upon them against their will. 

There is no advantage in a mere extension of. the suf- 
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frage. If one million of voters can decide a question, 
there is no necessary advantage in summoning two million 
voters to decide it. There is, on the contrary, some dis- 
advantage, since it involves double the amount of human 
energy. It must be made to appear that this enlargement 
of the political tribunal is either of advantage to the new 
voters as an education, or to the community as an acces- 
sion to its wisdom. These are the two questions which 
the women of the State of New York have first to deter- 
mine. If all the women of the State, Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, in city and country, East Side and West Side, 
vote, will the vote materially modify the result? will it 
give a soberer, more self-restrained, more independent, 
less partisan judgment? On the questions now before the 
country—the tariff and the coinage questions—or before 
the State—the government of our great cities, the regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic, ballot reform—will the million 
and a third of women voters bring to the State an acces- 
sion to its political wisdom adequate to compensate for 
the burdens assumed? Or will they gain enough them- 
selves to compensate therefor, in the enlarged political 
education which they will receive, from reading the politi- 
cal press, attending political conventions, and going to 
primaries and nominating conventions?—for the right to 
vote is a barren right unaccompanied by a right to aid in 
making nominations and shaping policies. These are the 
first concrete questions for the women of New York State 
to consider. 

And these are followed by another. If the women of 
the State are to assume the duty of suffrage, they must 
either add it to their other duties, or must lay aside other 
duties to take up this new duty. Which alternative will 
they accept? Doubtless there are a considerable number 
of idle women who could take on new duties without being 
overburdened. But we do not believe that the proportion 
of idle women is any larger than that of idle men; we 
doubt if it be as large. The women in agricultural dis- 
tricts are generally overworked. In towns and cities 
domestic cares are for many less exacting ; but, relieved 
from household drudgery, women have taken upon them- 
selves the sweet offices of charity and religion. They are 
increasingly the directors and managers of charitable, 
educational, and religious institutions. They are the 
almoners of bounty made possible only by the concentra- 
tion of masculine energy in the accumulation of means out 
of which that bounty can be bestowed. In determining 
the question whether they wish to vote, the women are to 
consider whether they are prepared to add the duty in- 
volved in intelligent and conscientious voting to their pres- 
ent duties, or to lay aside some of their present duties as 
less sacred or less important than that of participation in 
the science and art of politics. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that similarity of func- 
tion is necessary to equality of position or influence. We 
look with sincere regret upon that phase of modern civili- 
zation which, under the appearance of opening more voca- 
tions to woman, drives her into breadwinning, and often 
into competing with and lowering the wages of her broth- 
ers, so that the husband and wife sometimes earn by their 
joint labor but little more than the husband might other- 
wise have earned alone, and the home is deprived of its 
natural builder and guardian. We look with suspicion 
upon the well-meant movement which, under the appear- 
ance of conferring upon woman a right and a symbol of 
equality with man, imposes upon her the performance of 
duties hitherto accepted and assumed by men. We be- 
lieve that the division of labor which makes man the 
breadwinner and the administrator of the State, and gives 
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to woman the administration of the home and of those 
wider domesticities which are of kin to the home—the 
hospital, the school, and the like—has its reason in the 
eternal laws of God, and that no reform is for either her 
welfare or that of the community which, in its eagerness 
to affirm the equality of the sexes, confounds their social 
functions and endeavors to make them duplicate each 
other. Nor is this genera] law modified by the fact that 
in exceptional cases each has nobly assumed and fulfilled 
the duties which naturally would devolve upon the other. 


% 
Church Unity 


Prophecy is hazardous; otherwise we should venture to 
prophesy that before long Professor Charles W. Shields, 
of Princeton University, will be a priest, if not a bishop, 
in the Episcopal Church. We can see no reason why he 
should not be one now, except for the incongruity of being 
simultaneously an Episcopal priest and a Princeton pro- 
fessor. Certainly the episcopate would not easily find an 
abler advocate of its claims than Professor Shields proves 
himself to be in his essay on “ The Historic Episcopate as 
the Basis. of Church Unity.” He surrenders the entire 
Protestant position in the declaration that “ the institutions 
of Christianity, its ministry and sacraments, are revealed 
in the Scriptures no less than its doctrines.” Surely he 
must know that he is here assuming what the Protestant 
school, even in the Episcopal Church, deny; that, for 
example, Dean Alford, perhaps the ablest New Testament 
scholar in that communion, declares that the New Testa- 
ment affords no authority for the doctrine of Apostolical 
Succession; that Professor Hatch, perhaps the ablest 
historian in that communion, affirms the post-Apostolical 
rise of the episcopacy; that Archbishop Whately denies 
- emphatically that the priesthood of the Old Testament 
was continued under the New Testament, and affirms 
‘the priesthood of all believers; that Dr, Lightfoot traces 
the development by human growth of the episcopacy 
out of the presbyterate ; that, in a word, ever since the 
days of Cranmer, a large body of scholars in the Anglican 
Church have held, with Professor Latham, of Cambridge, 
that “Christ gave no system for recasting society by posi- 
tive law, no ecclesiastical polity, for men could make laws 
better when the circumstances which called for them 
arose.” 

Three theories of the Church confront us: the Papal, the 
Anglican, the Protestant. The Papal theory holds that Christ 
organized an ecclesiastical society, founding it on the primacy 
of Peter, who had authority to appoint his successors ; the 
Anglican theory holds that he organized an ecclesiastical 
society, founding it on the twelve Apostles, who had au- 
thority to appoint their successors ; the Protestant theory 
holds that Christ did not organize any ecclesiastical society, 
that he taught certain great truths and inspired and still 
inspires a divine life, and left those who hold that truth 
and possess that life to organize their own institutions. 
The first two hold that Christ formed a society which 
he intended should be the depository of his special grace 
and the revelation of his truth and life; and that, though 
men may be possessed of Christ’s spirit, and in so far be 
Christians, and still live without this Church, by so doing 
they separate themselves from his divinely appointed his- 
toric society. The other holds that wherever two or 
three are gathered together in Christ’s name he is in 
the midst of them, and that any such fellowship clustered 
about him and working in his name is a part of his 
Church. The one conception of the Church is ecclesi- 
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astical and organic; the other is spiritual and mystical. 
We call the first theory Anglican and the second Protest- 
ant, for convenience, though many eminent Anglican 
scholars hold the second theory and some eminent non- 
Anglican scholars—Dr. Shields, for example—hold the 
first. We do not wonder that such scholars are ready to 
adopt as a basis of Church union “the Historic Episco- 
pate, locally adapted in the methods of its administra- 
tion to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called 
of God into the unity of his Church.” We rather wonder 
that they do not make haste to enter the Church which has 
this Historic Episcopate. They are really Anglicans, not 
Protestants. | 

But the issue between Anglicanism and Protestantism, 
between the ecclesiastical and mystical conception of 
Christ’s Church, can never be settled by the adoption of 
any such “glittering generality’ as that proposed by the 
Lambeth Conference. Great questions are never perma- 
nently settled by ambiguous phraseologies. The Epis- 
copal bishops themselves are not agreed in the meaning 
which they attach to this now famous sentence. It means 
to Bishop Seymour one thing; it meant to the late Bishop 
Brooks something very different. To Dr. Knox-Little it 
means one thing; to Archdeacon Farrar it means another. 
But the very fact that it is proposed as a basis of Church 
union indicates that, in the opinion of those who proposed 
it, episcopacy, in some form, is essential to a Christian 
Church. And this is just the doctrine which Luther re- 
pudiated when, in 1525, he ordained his private secretary 
deacon in the Reformed Church; and all his followers 
have with him repudiated it ever since. 

Dr. A. V. G. Allen, in an article in the “‘ New World ”’ 
for March, suggests that the doctrine of Apostolical Succes- 
sion may be, when truly interpreted, but another form of 
the doctrine that the Christian consciousness of the ages 
is the highest ground of certitude for the Christian faith ; 
that “tin the doctrine of Apostolic Succession lies embed- 
ded the truth that a divine influence is propagated in 
the world, from man to man, not so much by books as 
by personal contact.” Perhaps! So in the adoration of 
the Virgin Mary lies embedded the truth that woman is 
not man’s upper servant, but is made with him in the 
likeness of God. But in neither case are those who dis- 
believe in the form justified in pretending to accept it, for 
the sake of the truth which it both reveals and obscures. 
We will reverence woman; but we will not adore the 
Virgin Mary. So we will look for the Spirit of God in all 
good men and true; but we will not seem to concede that 
he has appointed a special succession of men, whether 
popes or bishops, through whom he has sent a special 
stream of grace to bless the world. The most intense 
Independent might be willing to adopt some form of 
ecclesiastical oversight, as a-convenience of method, in 
forming a united Church, or a federation of Churches ; but 
no Protestant, if he is a Protestant on principle, and under- 
stands his Protestant principles, will accept a Historic 
Episcopate as essential to the Church of Christ, for he 
holds that the only thing essential to that Church is loyalty 
to Christ, who is a living and ever-present head, and there- 
fore needs no vicar or series of vicars; and he holds that 
the true bond of Church unity is spiritual, not ecclesiastical. 

To sum all up: Church unity cannot be promoted by 
shutting our eyes to a radical difference of opinion, and 
substituting for a real agreement an ambiguous phrase- 
ology. The consummation of Church unity must wait 
until either Protestant Christians are convinced that Christ 
instituted an ecclesiastical society, into which every fol- 
lower of Christ should enter, or he in so far fails of perfect 
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loyalty t& his Master; or until Anglican Christians are 
convinced that all who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
acknowledge him as their Lord and Master, do already 
constitute one Church of Christ, and that the visible unity 
of Christ’s Church must grow out of that spiritual fellow- 
ship in Christ, and be conditioned on that and on nothing 


else. 
% 


An Unworthy Criticism 


The “ Sunday-School Times ” has an editorial on the 
Blakeslee Bible Lessons which seems to us singularly out 
of keeping in a paper which is generally so Christian in 
its spirit. The gist of this article is that there is no essen- 
tial difference in character between the Blakeslee and the 
International system, except that the International system 
has in it no profit for any one, while the Blakeslee system 
is carried on for the purpose of making money for its edi- 
tor or publishers. In fact, more money is invested in and 
more profits are made out of the International system than 
out of the Blakeslee system, though in one case they are 
divided among a number of publishers and in the other 
case, at present, they are not. In both cases it is just to 
assume that the object of the organizers is not personal 
profit but the public good. 

The difference between the Blakeslee and the Interna- 
tional system is partly one of object and partly one of 
method. It cannot properly be said that the object of the 
International course is to give the student a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Bible. A series of fragments, occasion- 
ally in continuity, oftener without continuity, are selected 
for study. In some of the Lesson Helps an endeavor is 
made to connect the lesson of one week with the lesson 
which precedes or with that which follows ; but the effort of 
the Lesson Help and of the teacher is concentrated on the 
immediate practical results to be accomplished by means of 
the Scripture lesson. The primary object is, not to give the 
pupils a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible by a graded 
course, but to give a basis for such lessons in the moral 
and spiritual life as the teachers, with or without aids, can 
gather from the selected Scripture and impart to their 
classes. The object of the Blakeslee Lessons, on the other 
hand, is distinctly to give the student, by a systematic 
course organized for that purpose, a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of thesBible as a collection of literature. The Scrip- 
ture is not selected for the direct moral and spiritual les- 
sons which it is supposed to convey. The theory of the 
editor, frankly avowed by him, is that, if the Bible itself 
be studied with unprejudiced mind, the moral and spirit- 
ual lessons will find their own way into the minds of the 
students. With these different objects in view, it naturally 
follows that different methods are pursued. ‘The Inter- 
national course rarely prescribes more than a dozen 
or fifteen verses for a single lesson, while the Blakeslee 
course often recommends several chapters. It would be 
absurd to take the several chapters recommended by the 
Blakeslee system as the best practicable basis for direct 
practical religious instruction ; and it is equally absurd to 
hope to get out of the fragments proposed by the Inter- 
national system a continuous, complete, and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of Bible history and literature. 

There is something to be said in favor of each of these 
methods. In our judgment, some schools will do better 
with the one system, other schools with the other. But 
the two systems are not the same, and it is a mistake to 
confound them. Sunday-schools and churches, in choos- 
ing between the two systems, should clearly understand 
which object they have in view, and choose their system 
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accordingly. If they want in each lesson a basis for practical 
and spiritual teaching and exhortation, they would better 
select the International system ; if they want in the course 
of lessons a basis for a complete and comprehensive study 
of the Bible as history and literature, they would better 
accept the Blakeslee system. That system, in our judg- 
ment, is not perfect. Mr. Blakeslee appears to us to be 
either unfamiliar with the best results of modern scholar- 
pr or timid in accepting them and giving them to the 
hes. Moreover, he has sometimes given too large a 
dabject for the half-hour’s treatment allowed in most of 
jur Sunday-schools. But, despite these defects, for classes 
which wish to make a comprehensive study -of the Bible 
there is no comparison between the International and the 
Blakeslee system. To treat the latter as a simple maney- 
making scheme is to impute unworthy motives to men and 
women engaged in a worthy service. There are journals 
in which we should not be surprised to find such a sugges- 
tion; we are surprised to find it in the “ Sunday-School 


Times,” 


Editorial Notes 


—It seems strange, both from individual and social conditions, that 
there should be more suicides in Germany than in other European 
countries, yet so it appears, the annual average being about 2.7 to 
every 10,000 persons. In France it is 1.87, in Austria 1.63, in Eng- 
land .76, and in Italy .46. 

—It is sensibly advocated that a national memorial to Mr. Glad- 
stone take the shape of a fund to establish village libraries. The 
ex-Premier himself has long striven to implant a taste for reading in 
the minds of his countrymen, and of that endeavot the new Hawarden 
Library is the most striking example. 

—The proposal to build a new battle-ship, better than any existing, 
and to give it the name of the historic hulk now going to pieces on 
Roncador Reef, would have as precedents the Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Concord, Yorktown, and Dolphin, all of which vessels have 
had predecessors bearing the same names. 

—The literary progressive movement in the West continues bravely. 
A Chicago paper states that what was the “ Tammany Athletic Club” 
of that city having come to an end through difficulties with the 
police, it is to be reorganized under the name of the Henrik Ibsen 
Club. It is firmly believed that even the Chicago police will respect 
the mighty name of Ibsen and allow the club a wide latitude in its 
conduct. 

—Instruction in saving is quite as important as in any subject, and 
it is therefore a great gratification to note that the New York City 
Board of Education has just taken up the consideration of the Penny 
Provident Fund stamp system. Its object is simply to teach the prin- 
ciple of saving by the use of cards on which a stamp is pasted equal 
to the amount handed in, the deposit being subject to withdrawal at 
any time. The success of the system in more limited fields is an 
earnest of its success in greater ones. 

—The “ Northwestern Congregationalist ” of Minneapolis, Minn., 
under the editorship of President Gates, of lowa College, Professor 
George D. Herron, the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, and others, has made 
some notable contributions to theological literature and has stood for 
the best thought of the Congregationalism of the Northwest. It now 
becomes “ The Kingdom,” and will extend its scope and list of writers. 
It announces its field to be that of “applied Christianity,” and its 
object to be to apply to social conditions everywhere the plain teachings 
of the Founder of Christianity. 

— Who does not now know the humane meaning of the red Greek 
cross on a white ground, wherever displayed? This latter-day sig- 
nificance had its inception in 1864, when plenipotentiaries representing 
France, Prussia, Italy, Baden, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, 
Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and Switzerland met in Geneva and agreed upon 
a treaty to mitigate the evils inseparable from war, particularly pro- 
viding not only relief to the wounded but stipulating that they and 
all persons employed in hospitals be deemed neutral and entitled to 
protection. It was further settled that a distinctive flag for hospitals 
and ambulances and an arm-badge for the individuals thus-neutralized 
should be adopted. This treaty was subsequently ratified by thirty- 
six governments, including our own, and it is a pleasure to record | 
that, without a dissenting vote, the House of Representatives has now 
just passed a bill further to protect the insignia and name of the Red 
Cross Society so formed. 
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The Administration’s Silver Policy 


I—An. Opponent’s View 
By Charles B. Spahr 


HE Democratic Administration was elected 
upon a platform demanding the expansion 
of the currency. When it came into.power, 
the scarcity of money in Europe, caused by 
the strengthening of the gold reserves by 
France and Russia, the adoption of the 
gold standard by Austria, and the demand 

for gold occasioned by the panic in Australia, had forced 

European investors to sell their securities in the United 

States—the only country in which money was compara- 

tively plentiful and from which gold could be obtained. 

These sales, of course, reduced our own stock of money, 

producing here the same kind of depression from which 

Europe had been suffering. Yet, although this depres- 

sion extended from Europe to the United States, no 

sooner was it felt here than the moneyed classes with one 
accord attributed it to the increase of our silver currency 
by the Sherman Act, passed two years before and suc- 
ceeded by exceptionally good times. Every merchant and 
manufacturer and farmer knew that he was suffering from 
the fall of prices. He knewthat money of every sort, gold, 
silver, and paper, would buy more than before. Yet the 
money-lending classes cried the louder that it was the fear 
of a depreciated currency which had depreciated every- 
thing except currency. At this juncture India suspended 
the free coinage of silver, intensifying the danger of inter- 
national monometallism, and changing the fear of insuffi- 
cient currency intoa panic. At such junctures in England 
the Government sets aside the Bank Act and allays the 
panic by increasing the currency. At such junctures in 

Germany the national bank is by law authorized to in- 

crease the currency. At this juncture in the United States 

the President, elected on a platform pledging more cur- 
rency, called Congress together to cut off even such in- 
crease as the existing law provided. 

Congress assembled, and the President submitted his 
message. The collapse of credit which made men unwilling 
to duy goods on credit, though anxious to sell them, and the 
fall in price of everything except money, President Cleve- 
land attributed in so many words to the fear of a depreci- 
ated currency. This imaginary fear he attributed to the 
fifty millions a year of currency issued under the Sherman 
Act, though under this Act no one could get a dollar of 
currency without depositing a gold dollar’s worth of silver 
bullion. Despite the fact that our country has needed for 
fifteen years $60,000,000 a year increase to its currency, 
while the gold-mines supply the whole world with less than 
$30,000,000 a year available for currency, he nevertheless 
demanded that the United States should stop using silver 
and join in the international demand for gold. 

In administering the Sherman Law the Administration 
showed the same ignorance of the principles governing the 
value of currency, and the same determination to carry 
into .execution the demands of the creditor classes which 
are enriched by the scarcity and dearness of money. When 
the question came before the Secretary of the Treasury 
whether the Sherman Act notes should be paid in silver or 
gold, it was ordered that they be paid in gold at the option 
ofthe holder. President Cleveland, in his message to Con- 
gress, claimed that this interpretation of the Sherman Act 
was necessary because this Act declared it to be ‘the 
established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other.” He maintained that 
if the Government used its discretion to redeem these 
notes in the silver reserved against them, it “‘ would neces- 
sarily result in their discredit and depreciation.” This he 
urged despite the patent fact that the four hundred millions 
of silver certificates and silver dollars issued under the 
Bland-Allison Act of 1878 had never been redeemable in 
gold, yet always were at par. These same silver certificates, 
a month after the message was written, among the New 


York bankers who were decrying them actually commanded 
a premium of one per cent. over gold. President Cleveland 
ignored completely the economic law that the value of 
money depends upon the supply of money, and not upon 
the cost of the material out of which it is made. 

This strained construction of the Sherman Law was, 
however, only the beginning of the wrenching of the laws 
in the interests of the contractionists. The Sherman Act, 
in the first clause, ordered the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase “silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered 
in each month, at the market price thereof, not exceeding 
$1 for 371% grains.” This order the Administration re- 
fused to carry out, on the pleas that the market price of 
silver was the London market pr.ce, and that dealers would 
not sell the required amount to the Treasury at as much 
less than the London price as it thought they ought. The 
text was clear and the perversion equally clear, but by 
means of it the expansion of the currency was prevented, 
and the powerful classes applauded the violation of the 
law. ‘The subsequent wrenching of the Resumption Act 
of 1873, in order to issue $50,000,000 of bonds to buy 
gold, is still fresh in the public memory. 

Meanwhile, on November 1, the Sherman Act was re- 
pealed, and those who believed with President Cleveland 
declared, in the words of the New York “ Evening Post,’ that 
they might now “ look for an immediate revival of business 
activity in every direction.” Confidence, they said, was 
now restored, though the only confidence that had ever 
been lost was the confidence that goods would bring money, 
and never the confidence that money would bring goods. 
With the contraction of the currency the confidence that 
goods would bring money decreased, as common sense 
and economic law declared that it would. Prices went 
down, as they have always gone down when the currency 
has been contracted. Manufacturers refused to pay old 
prices for labor and to produce goods on a falling market. 
So tens of thousands were thrown out of work. Mer- 
chants were forced to mark down prices as they have not 
since 1873; while farmers, who, on November 1, thought 
themselves ruined when May wheat was selling at 76, now 
find it selling at 67, or less than one-half its price before 
the demonetization of silver began. 

The times were worse than ever; an election was ap- 
proaching, and the representatives of silver districts in the 
South and West who had voted for the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act gladly seized the opportunity of the Bland Seign- 
iorage Bill to vote for the resumption of the silver issues, 
which the passage of the repeal bill had ended. The 
Seigniorage Bill was of no particular importance, since it 
would add to the currency, all told, only what Senator Sher- 
man in 1890 declared to be the normal increase of a single 
year, This bill President Cleveland vetoed, and his veto 
has the merit of consistency. But in it he made it certain 
that platform pledges are to be repudiated down to the last 
detail, and no silver currency is to be issued unless bonds 
are simultaneously issued for the strengthening of the gold 
reserve. A silver currency backed by a gold reserve is not 
a silver currency at all. To print on silver our promises to 
pay gold is as senseless in the eyes of bimetallists as in the 
eyes of monometallists. 

Apparently the facts which have converted most of the 
world’s thinkers to a belief in bimetallism, and which have 
aroused the masses wherever they have thought upon this 
question, have been lost upon President Cleveland. That 
which has taken hold of the hearts and consciences of men 
is in no sense the desire to increase the demand for silver, 
but the desire to decrease the demand for gold, which has 
already forced the disastrous appreciation of gold, and makes 
its supply increasingly inadequate to the currency needs of 
the world. President Cleveland, by repealing the Sherman 
compromise and obeying in every detail the demands of 
the contractionists, has rendered to bimetallism the same 
service that President Pierce rendered to the anti-slavery 
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cause by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and de- 
tailed obedience to the demands of the slave-owners. The 
indebtedness of the country is not confined to the West 
and South. A large part of the fifteen thousand millions 
of debt is owed, as well as owned, in the East, and Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s silver policy has forced every thinking 
man to consider the evil and the wrong by which the bur- 
dens upon debtors in every rank in life have been so 
inhumanly increased. 


Supporter’s View 
By Richmond Mayo-Smith’ 


In commenting upon the above arraignment of President 
Cleveland’s silver policy I do not think it worth while to 
discuss the question whether he has fulfilled his party’s 
pledges. Neither is it necessary to consider whether the 
Democratic party has been false to its pledge to inflate the 
currency or not. The Democrats of the South who preferred 
to take their chances on the Democratic platform rather 
than with the Populists probably knew what they were about. 
It was commonly understood that both the Republican and 
Democratic candidates for the Presidency were opposed 
to “free coinage,’ while the authors of both platforms 
“ winked ” towards silver as far as they dared, in order to 
catch votes. Probably many gold-money men voted for the 
ticket because Cleveland stood on the platform, and many 
inflationists voted for Cleveland because of the platform. 
However this may be, the real question is whether the 
policy of repealing the Sherman Act and vetoing the Seign- 
iorage Bill, of maintaining the gold reserve and delaying 
free coinage of silver until after international agreement— 
which seems to be the line on which President Cleveland 
is conducting his Administration—is a wise one. 

The panic of 1893 does not seem to me attributable 
simply to the demand for gold on the part of Austria and 
Russia. In order to obtain that gold from us it was nec- 
essary to sell here our securities, and if it had been simply 
a question of retaining gold, we could have bid as high to 
retain it as Austria or Russia to get it. The real reason 
why our securities sank so rapidly in value was that 
Europe believed us to be approaching dangerously near to 
silver monometallism. Our silver certificates were re- 
deemable in silver dollars, our greenbacks and J'reasury 
notes might be redeemed in silver dollars, and must be so 
as soon as our gold supply was exhausted. The Sherman 
Act compelled the issuing of new notes every month, 
which, if presented for redemption in gold, exhausted the 
reserve, and which, if redeemed in silver, brought us to 
the silver basis. To attribute the events of the summer 
of 1893 to simple contraction of the currency owing to 
European demand for gold seems to me to assign a very 
inadequate cause for a very great effect. 

Mr. Spahr says, still further, that in such times of 
panic the Bank Act is suspended in England, the German 
Bank overissues, etc., while all we did was to contract the 
currency by repealing the Sherman Act. It is true that 
there was a great scarcity of currency in the summer. 
But the Sherman Act was not repealed until November 1, 
so that could hardly have been the cause. Relief came to 
some extent by the expansion of the National bank circu- 
lation, by the use of Clearing-House certificates, and by 
the importation of gold borrowed on the best securities. 
The scarcity of currency in midsummer was caused, not 
by the demand for gold by Austria, but by the hoarding 
in this country—hoarding due to lack of confidence. 

The adequate and only adequate explanation of the 
panic of 1893 that I have seen adduced is that upon which 
the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act was recommended by President Cleveland—viz., lack 
of confidence. That is a more potent cause of falling 
values than the contraction of the currency, for it makes 
men unwilling to buy at any price. But what connection 
had the Sherman Act with the lack of confidence? Simply 
that men believed it to be forcing us to a pure silver cur- 
rency, and that values would soon be regulated by the 
silver dollar, worth sixty cents or less. Is it any wonder 
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that the European holders of American securities hastened 
to get rid of them! There was a “scramble for gold,” 
but it was caused by the Sherman Act, not by its repeal. 
Distrust contracted the currency with a violence and 
malignity compared with which the power of the Adminis- 
tration, with all its distribution of spoils to base politicians, 
seems petty indeed. 

President Cleveland is condemned for interpreting the 
declaratory clause of the Sherman Act, “it being the es- 
tablished policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal 
ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law,” as meaning 
that he should redeem the Treasury notes of 1890, at the 
option of the holder, in goldorsilver. Just before, Mr. Spahr 
says each Sherman note represented a gold dollar’s worth 
of silver in the markets of the world, so that there was no 
need of restricting their issue. If so, where was the dan- 
ger of giving the holder the option of receiving gold or 
silver? What sense has the declaratory clause if it is not 
that “coin” means gold or silver at the option of the 
holder of a United States note payable in coin? It cer- 
tainly was not necessary to inform the world that it meant 
an option on the part of the United States to pay gold or 
silver. 

That the silver certificates stand at par with gold cer- 
tificates and gold coin is not due to the fact that they 
represent forty-seven cents’ worth of silver, but to the fact 
that the Administration redeems greenbacks and Treasury 
notes in gold. It is no new fact in economics that a 
debased currency, if limited in amount and enjoying the 
confidence of the people, may stand at par. That is pre- 
cisely the position of the silver certificates. The policy of 
all Administrations since 1879—and the country has ap 
parently acquiesced in this policy—in keeping United States 
notes redeemable in gold and treating silver certificates as 
on the same plane, together with the limited amount of the 
latter, has kept them at par. It seems to me inconse- 
quent to blame President Cleveland for doing by the 
Treasury notes of 1890, payable in coin, what had been 
done by the greenbacks ever since 1879. If Congress in- 
tended the Sherman notes to be treated as silver certificates, 
why did it not make them silver certificates at once ? 

The selling of bonds to replenish the gold reserve and 
the veto of the Seigniorage Bill were, of course, in the same 
line of policy—viz., the redeemability of United States 
notes in either gold or silver, which keeps our whole cur- 
rency system on the gold basis. The alternative would 
have been, not to have repealed the Sherman Act, to have 
signed the Seigniorage Bill, to have allowed the gold 
reserve to escape, to have paid United States notes in 
silver. For not choosing this alternative the President is 
denounced, not only as a tool of the moneyed classes, but 
as an enemy of bimetallism and of the debtor class. 

It seems to me that we have right here the key to Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s silver policy, and at the same time its jus- 
tification. What he has been fighting against in the above 
measures is not bimetallism, but the sudden jumping from 
gold values to silver values represented now by 47 ona 
scale of roo. If that should happen, there would be a dis- 
location of monetary and fiduciary relations compared with 
which the evils caused by contraction would seem as trifling 
as a spring zephyr compared with a Western blizzard. 

On this point we have the testimony of one of the most 
distinguished bimetallists oi the world, Professor Walras, 
of Lausanne, Switzerland. He writes (“ Gazette de Law 
sanne,”’ February 27, 1894): 


The monetary system of the world is placed between two 
chasms. . . . The first is the continuous and persistent lowering 
of prices due to the scarcity of money in a gold-monometallic 
system, to the detriment of the active men in agriculture, manu- 
facturing, and commerce. . . . The other is the elevation, at first 
surely sudden, afterwards perhaps also continued and persistent, 
of these same prices, due to the superabundance of money which 
would follow immediate bimetallism, to the detriment of landed 
proprietors, workingmen, and capitalists. 


Professsor Walras believes that the second danger ‘is 
more threatening than the first, because England and the 
other monometallic nations are already alarmed by the 
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scarcity of gold, while the manufacturers and debtor class 
all over the world are tempted by the prospect of plunder 
which bimetallism opens tothem. He therefore advocates 
the gradual introduction of bimetallism, adopting success- 
ive ratios which would not ruin the creditor while relieving 
the debtor. 

This is the problem to which true bimetallists. should 
address themselves: viz., the establishment of a monetary 
system which shall benefit both debtor and creditor, the 
former by enabling him to liquidate his debts with a sacri- 
fice fairly proportioned to the benefit he received, the latter 
by making his debtor solvent. It is not the capitalist 
class that will stand in the way of fair adjustment of 
obligation to real liability. Modern capital is not a Shy- 
lock demanding a pound of flesh in order to exact the 
letter of the bond. It is not often disposed to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg ; neither is it often so greedy 
that it is unwilling to accept, or so powerful that it is able 
to refuse, a compromise—as witness the frequent reorgan- 
izations of railroads and “‘ readjustments ” of public debts. 

This is the problem which I believe is lying in President 
Cleveland’s mind : viz., justice to all classes—to manu- 
facturers and farmers on the one side, to capitalists, sala- 
ried men, and laborers on the other. Bimetallism is said 
to offer a solution. But to be practical it must be by inter- 
national agreement, and we must know something about 
the future of silver. If international agreement is imprac- 
ticable, or if silver is to become cheaper and cheaper, then 
the prospect for bimetallism isa gloomy one. Obviously, 
the prudent way is to seek international agreement and to 
experiment, by the larger use of silver in the currency of 
the world, to see if we can steady its value. The trouble 
with the so-called bimetallists of the West and South is 
that they are silver monometallists. President Cleveland 
has undoubtedly blocked their plans. If he is to be de- 
nounced for that reason, the above arraignment is none 
too severe. If not, then it is simply incendiary from the 
standpoint of either scientific bimetallism or gold mono- 


metallism. 


Forest Preservation 
By Charles L. Hogeboom, M.D. 


What is the practical problem presented to the American 
people in regard to this most vital of all political economy 
_ questions? A bad tariff law or an unwise financial policy 
may be repealed or reversed, and in a little while affairs 
may return to their natural conditions; but the giant 
forests once destroyed are destroyed, perhaps, forever, 
-certainJy for more than a century to come. The former 
relations, which were less disastrous, between forest and 
climate can never be recovered, but the evil may be 
arrested and confined to its present dimensions, if there is 
enough patriotism left among the people, and perhaps an 
improvement may be effected; but it must be remembered 
that all does not depend upon the action of our Govern- 
ment. British America is a large factor in climatic influ- 
ence. Her area is as large as ours ; the effects of Canadian 
wood-chopping were felt many years ago in our Middle and 
Eastern States, and are now seen in the annually increasing 
storms on the European coast, assisted by our own lament- 
able folly of devastation. Will the warning be heeded and 
care taken of the forests on this continent as in Europe, so 
that we may have what supply is still possible to use in con- 
nection with all the substituted material which can possibly 
be invented? What is the great obstacle to forest preser- 
vation? The individual States are not doing their duty. 
The land is already in private hands, and the owners are 
selling off their forests to timber speculators. The State 
Governments should step in and try in some way to arrest 
such disastrous destruction, either by necessary laws, by 
purchase, or by the payment of bounty to the owners. As 
for what is left of the National domain, that is really better 
provided for than the general public is aware of. Con- 
gress early in 1891 passed a law enabling the Executive to 
withdraw from the National forests and place in reserva- 
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tions all that might be thought necessary for climate and 
watershed protection; but an area equal only to one third 
that of the State of New York, and distributed in fifteen 
different parcels, is all that can be pointed to in response 
to the power conferred by Congress. These reservations 
will have a local use in protecting the watershed where 
they lie, and will be of great value to the water companies 
who own exclusive privileges for irrigation; but for more 
comprehensive climatic functions they will have far less 
importance. There are areas of timber-land, however, re- 
maining in the States owned by the general Government, 
and in these States general land offices are distributing 
with great rapidity valuable forests to timber speculators. 
An intelligent Alabamian told me a few days ago that the 
office at Huntsville in his State is kept very busy; and, of 
course, the Land Office at Washington is being searched by 
those whose means and opportunities enable them to know 
where the remaining choice tracts of timber lie, and these 
are bought at Government prices and sold to timber 
speculators or lumbermen at greatly advanced prices. 

In regard to tree-planting or forest reproduction let us 
not be too sanguine; there is much delusion wrapped up in 
that idea. One hundred thousand men planting trees in 
the deforested Adirondacks could easily lose themselves in 
the shadows of the vast mountain ranges, and the work 
which they might accomplish be hardly noticeable for a long 
time. Much of the growth would be retarded by the tor- 
rents of water poured down the mountain-sides, sweeping 
through the valleys, and carrying away the loose earth 
made by planting; on level sections more may be hoped 
for. Primeval forests are the production of long epochs, 
but the time required for a second growth of any impor- 
tance is a problem of difficult solution, and of no second 
growth can it be said that it will ever attain anywhere near 
a height to make it an important factor in climate condi- 
tions. It may form cover for the watershed, but for 
the power of equalizing electrical quantities between the 
earth and sky it must be far inferior. The present rate of 
forest devastation makes it impossible for tree cultivation 
to keep pace with it. Ina report made a few years ago, 
the present Chief of the Forestry Division of Agriculture 
informed us that the rate of tree-planting or culture to that 
of timber-cutting was infinitesimal. The fact that violent 
storms and tornadoes are increasing with the progress of 
forest devastation makes it probable that forest-culture 
will be seriously retarded in the future. It would take at 
least fifty years to grow trees of even moderate size, not- 
withstanding the assertions and special pleadings of men 
who are pecuniarily interested ; but in less than that time 
our population will be over one hundred and fifty millions, 
and the area required for agriculture will greatly limit the 
area of forest-planting. The young forests, unless protected 
by law, will give way to the demands of agriculture, as the tim- 
ber-lands of the Gulf States “ have yielded to the demands of 
commerce,” an expression used in a letter to me two years 
ago by a prominent official of a Southern State; and as a 
consequence of this “ yielding to the demands of com- 
merce” the State of Mississippi has a large portion of her 
rich alluvial lands covered with the gravel-washings of the 
awful floods which have often recently covered miles of 
country bordering on her rivers. The other Gulf States 
are following her example, and unless the “ yielding to the 
demands of commerce” is stayed, and men relax their 
avaricious grasp, those States will be added to the melan- 
choly catalogue. A doubt about the degree of success of 
forest-culture from planting may seem to some minds not to 
have sufficient foundation, but we have only to look at the 
condition of portions of Asia for examples where it is cer-— 
tain that any attempt on the part of man to restore former 
conditions of forest cover would fail. 

But are we moving in the right direction of either forest 
preservation or restoration by such action as we are threat- 
ened with by the State Legislature and indorsed by the 
National Congress of Forestry Associations recently held 
at Albany, where it was decided not to recommend the 
re-enactment of the beneficent forestry law of 1885, which 
so wisely prohibited the cutting of timber on State lands, 
and which created much dissatisfaction in the ranks of 
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the timber speculators until it was repealed and super- 
seded by the unwise law of 1893, when a wild stampede 
was made for the spoils? Was the loss of the resolution 
offered by Mr. Fernow, “ that the policy of selling outlying 
parcels be discontinued or restricted to such cases only as 
are fit for agricultural use, and are needed and desired 
for such purpose,’”’ a movement in the interest of forest 
preservation? It must be remarked that, as far as this 
resolution refers to the Adirondack region, it is entirely 
inapplicable, for it is well known by those who reside in 
the vicinity and have “camped out” in that region that 
it is adapted only for a wooded park or State reservation 
for pleasure and recreation, and as a great water reser- 
voir, composed of numerous lakes—a spongy reservoir, 
formed by the growth of ages of mosses and leaves 
which the cool atmosphere keeps from rapid decomposi- 
tion; and not one tree should ever have been taken from 
it. Was the exclamation of a member of that Congress, 
in response to remarks by a friend of forest preservation, 
“‘ Well, when are we to be permitted to cut down these 
trees ?” an indication of encouraging progress toward forest 
preservation? Old and earnest members of the State and 
National forestry associations like Mr. Edmund P. Martin, 
Chairman of the Committee on Forestry of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, who is familiar with 
the Adirondack region and the efforts which have been 
made, only too successfully, to devastate it, came away from 
the Congress disheartened, expressing their fears that the 
forests owned by the State will fall eventually into the 
hands of the lumbermen. Is this the way in which the head- 
waters of the Hudson are to be kept from dwindling 
away to small rivulets or dry ravines in summer, and sub- 
jected to raging floods in the spring? And, looking west- 
ward and northward, ought two great nations to stand in- 
active while the great lakes and the St. Lawrence are 
diminishing in volume at one season and rising in floods 
at another, and one of the great natural wonders of the 
earth, which should have been preserved forever in its 
wild state, is desecrated by mere beaverish interests? It 
should be proclaimed everywhere that our climate is chang- 
ing, and that it is not only the storms and floods which are 
causing disaster, but that the increase of fogs on the Atlan- 
tic coast and in our harbors, produced by the annually 
increasing sweep of cyclonic winds, bringing in moister 
atmosphere, is a large element of evil. What a thought !— 
a great country’s climate and rivers—a country in which 
millions had taken pride as promising to become the great- 
est and the happiest—irreparably impaired to satisfy the 
vulgar and insatiable greed of avarice ! 


The Bargain Man 


By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


Thackeray has made for us a pathetic picture of the old- 
clothes man who was worsted in the bargain for a high 
white hat. So noble, so sad, was the face of this man that 
the gentle novelist, him whom the unthinking and unregen- 
erate call a caustic satirist, was inclined to think that the 
old-clothes man was the Wandering Jew himself. But the 
bargain man I have had under observation for a long time 
very rarely looks in the least sad, for he never gets worsted 
in any of his many transactions; or, what is just as good, 
he never allows himself to believe that he has been beaten. 
On the contrary, he is always exhilarated by the hope that, 
if not his last bargain, the next to the last is sure to bring 
him an ample fortune. This sturdy hope never forsakes 
him for a moment, and, inasmuch as he always turns a 
little penny when the mighty dollar is out of his reach, his 

Sanguine nature has reason for its robust existence. 

_ My bargain man is not a Jew, but he is every whit as 
sharp as the sharpest Israelite that ever traded graven 
images with an unsuspecting housewife for the clothes 
that her husband had not cast off. My bargain man is, 
however, a transplanted Oriental, and has the imagination 
that is essential to refined traffic; he is a negro who was 
born a slave, and calls himself a “colored gentleman.” 
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And if gentility be measured by deportment, he is as good 
a gentleman as the next. His bow is graceful, his speech 
is fluent, his eye is kindly though shrewd, and in his 
raiment he is a model of tasteful propriety. He can say, 
and does say, things to me which, if I said to another, 
would seem rude and impertinent; but he speaks always 
without offense. This in itself indicates ability, and at 
the same time accounts for his capacity to make purchases 
and sales impossible to another. And, moreover, nothing 
balks him, whether it be large or small, or whether he 
have knowledge or not. A little matter like ignorance 
does not stand in the way of business with him for a 
moment, and in this he reminds me of a lady who, in the 
absence of her husband, was administering the affairs of a 
great stock-farm. A neighbor called and asked her to put 
a price on a certain brown mare, ‘ What will you give?” 
she asked. The neighbor offered $250. The lady asked 
$750. There was much talk, and finally a bargain was 
struck at $500, and the brown mare was bought and sold. 
I expressed surprise at her knowledge of all the horses on 
the place. ‘ Bless you!” she replied, “ I don’t know which 
brown mare it was.”’ Then she was asked to explain her 
method. “I felt pretty sure,’ she said, “that Farmer 
Green would offer about half what the mare was worth, 
and I knew also that he would not come to my terms, so 
I placed the price at $750. That gave him a margin to 
raise his bid and me a chance to lower my price. I am 
sure that I got just about what the mare was worth.”’ 
And when the husband returned I learned that the wife 
had made a fair and judicious sale. But my bargain man 
would not have sold the mare for $500; he would have 
acted on the same principle as the lady, but he would have 
placed the price at $1,000 after the farmer’s offer of $250, 
and would have made the sale at at least $625. He 
would have been better pleased, however, if he could have 
induced the farmer to give him a mortgage for that amount 
on a house and lot. Then he would have had something 
else to trade. I have known him to swap a diamond ring, 
a shot-gun, and a side-saddle for a farm in Missouri, and 
then to sell the farm for a silver-mine. But this was a 
transaction rather out of the ordinary run. 

What delights him more than anything else is to get a 
work of art—a painting or a statuette. He brought one 
day a rather remarkable painting in adeep gilt frame, the 
canvas carefully covered with glass. ‘“ Here is something 
very fine,” he said, and he appeared to be so sure of it 
that it would have seemed unkind to have told him that 
the painting was a worthless daub, as in truth it was. So 
I looked at it without saying anything. For a moment a 
shade of disappointment passed over his burnished face. 
“This was painted by Jones, the greatest artist in Eng- 
land,” he added, with a tone of triumph. And now I did 
not have the heart to tell him that I had never heard of 
Jones, nor to call his attention to the sad fact that even the 
best English artist of the present day was far from being 
great, so I silently acquiesced in the idea that Jones’s pic- 
ture was fine, and that Jones himself was a great artist. 
My bargain man had got from me all that he wanted, for 
with my unspoken commendation of his sorry daub he sold 
it to one of my friends in less than two hours. I never 
saw him look sad until I brought the picture to him and 
demanded the return of my friend’s money. And then he 
was sad for only the fractional part of aminute. His good 
nature returned, and he congratulated himself that he had 
the picture on hand again, and thanked me for being in- 
strumental in its return. He was confident that he could 
sell it for a higher price to some “ real connoisseur ’’—this 
was a polite dig at me over my friend’s shoulders; and, 
sure enough, he did do that very thing. This was a genius 
for bargaining, and a conversion of defeat into victory. 

The other day he began pumping me to find whether I 
knew anything about violins. I asked him to come to the 
point at once. He said: “I wanted to get a fiddle for my 
boy, and I perused the Bowery from eend to eend, and I 
seen one in a pawnbroker’s winder. Well, sir, I bought 
it for three dollars and six bits, and, sir” —here his eyes 
lighted up wonderfully—*“ it is a genuwine Stradivarius.” 
I showed the surprise that was expected, and he asked, 
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' “How much do you s’pose dat fiddle’s wuth?” “Oh, 


about six bits,” I answered, carelessly. My bargain man 
was convulsed with merriment. When his laughter was 
over, he assured me with the utmost gravity that that old 
fiddle was surely worth every penny of $2,500; and, for all 
that I know, it may be so. Certainly I hope it is, for I am 
persuaded that such energetic enthusiasm, such hopeful 
pertinacity, as that of my bargain man is worthy of reward. 
Meantime, if any one wants to buy anything out of the 
common and pay only twice what it is worth, I will gladly 
put him or her in communication with the subject of this 
sketch—a man who conquers all difficulties by cheerfulness, 
and coaxes the unwilling doilars from other pockets and 
into his own by the amiable art of knowing when to laugh. 


Peasant Life in Ireland 
By Adela E. Orpen 


Even in the most desolate parts of the West of Ireland, 
where the eye seems to wander vainly in search of signs 
of comfortable homes, there is a great deal of enjoyment. 
The Irish peasant is a gregarious creature. He ever 
loves the companionship of his fellow-men, but in especial 
of his Irish fellow-men. I know it is said of my country- 
men that they all have the “ gift of the gab.” This is true, 
but it is true in an offensive sense only of those Irishmen 
who have acquised a foreign veneer over their natural 
material. A real Irishman is most agreeable when at 
home, and the less he knows of the outside world the 
more agreeable he is. The art of cunversation and story- 
telling is inherent in him. It is an art which I fear is 
dying out. It disappears as reading comes in. But old 
Irish peasants who cannot read are generally charming 
companions. They can talk so well, and “cap” your 
stories so inimitably, and yet they never descend to that 
degraded form of fun, the modern and ever-to-be-deplored 
pun. I have been told by people who remember Ireland 
much further back than | can that they used to be a 
nation o' beautiful whistlers, and that noted performers 
on that primitive instrument, the human mouth, used to 
be invited to parties in order to whistle. Men don’t whis- 
tle now—they smoke instead. And just as the tobacco- 
pipe has banished whistling, so will cheap newspapers 
banish story-telling and talking from among the people. 


It is a curious fact, which all who have considered the 


subject will be ready to admit, that Irish women are not 
nearly as gifted in_this way as the men. The women, 
when you have once patablished a friendship with them, 
are well up in alf the Tulk-lore of their neighborhood, and 
can give you details upon any popular belief if you inquire 
about it, but they don’t volunteer stories the way the men 
do. Perhaps they have not had the same traditional train- 
ing as the men; just as, among the ancicnt Irish bards, the 
succession went ever in the male line. 

During the Jong winter evenings the young men of the 
countryside go from cabin to cabin retailing all the news of 
the day. The prospects of the season and the likelihood of 
certain matches are all discussed over each fireside. An 
Irish peasant marriage is very different from what one 
might expect it to be among such a highly emotional! and 
poetic folk. The royal marriages at the court of Louis the 
Fourteen h were drawn up on pretty much the same prin- 
ciples as those which are followed by the farmers and their 
fiancées in Irelind to-day. It 1s purely a matter of busi- 
ness on both sides. But here the similarity ceases, for 
whereas the royal marriages of France and elsewhere were 


followed by connections of a reprehensible character, the’ 


peasant marriages in Ireland are, in truth, “for better or 
worse,”’ and husbands and wives live together in singular 
accord ever afterward. I should say that these marriages 
are, asa rule, conspicuously happy, and yet the preliminary 
proceedings don’t seem to point that way. 

Take anexample. Jim and Mary Murphy were brother 
and sister, and had lived comfortably on the old farm for fif- 
teen years since their parents cied. Jim was nearly fifty, and 
Mary was on the shady side of forty-four; still he was a 
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“boy,” that being the courtesy-title of all unmarried males 
of whatever age. Now the neighbors began to talk the 
matter over, saying, “ Shure, an’ it’s toime Jim Murphy was 
takin’ a woife into the farm.” “ Faith, an’ that’sso; he’s a 
foine bye entoirely, an’ will make a good husband to any 
gurl, an’ it’s meself says that same.” 

So answered McLoughlin the smith. He was a power 
in the land, and had made more matches than any other 
man. People deferred to him. ‘“ Boys” besought his aid, 
and girls sent friends to him to ask him to look out for a 


husband for them. So when McLoughlin agreed that Jim 


ought to be married, the neighbors were satisfied; they 
knew the job would be done speedily and satisfactorily. 
He visited two or three families where there were daugh- 
ters, gathered any information he stood in need of, and 
then waited upon Jim and Mary. 

“‘Faix, Jim Murphy, it’s yerself must git married,” says 
he. 
“Troth an’ I’ll not make a liar o’ ye, Larry McLough- 
lin. Say the word, an’ I’ll take the woman,” says Jim. 

“Right ye are, me bye. There’s Mike Morrissey’s 
daughter; she’s a hard-workin’ woman, an’ she’s got three 
good heifers to her name an’ half a score sheep runnin’ 
on the mountain. An’ there’s Biddy Doolan; she’s got a 
tidy bit o’ land of her own, that she have.” 

* An’ she’s got four cows, an’ one o’ them the finest 
milker in the parish,” interrupted Mary. 

the truth,’’ says McLoughlin. 

“People does be sayin’ it’s herself killed old Doolan, 
an’ didn’t give him half enough to ate, bein’ that close wid 
her money,” says Jim, reflectively. 

** Ah, people does be tellin’ a heap o’ lies,” says Mary; 
‘an’ it’s yerself, Jim, ’ud be able for any woman, let alone 
an ould creature like Biddy Doolan.” 

“‘1’m thinkin’ she’s ower ould,” says Jim. 

** Aye, she’s a bit on in years. She'll be nigh on forty- 
five, I'd say. What does yer think, Mary?” 

Forty-five!” snorts Mary ; “she’ll never see fifty ag’in.”’ 

* She’s too ould,” says Jim, with decision. 

* But think o’-the four cows, lad. It ’ud be grand to 
hev four cows. An’ me father, God rest his sowl, used 
for to say he knowed the world an’ he knowed the women, 
an’ in all the world there war’n’t a woman one cow better 
nor another.” 

Jim was greatly tempted by the cows, certainly, but fifty 
was old for a wife, and then she was a termagant and a 
widow ; so he decided for Morrissey’s daughter. 

That did not end the matter, however, because, before 
Jim could bring a wife on to the farm, he must find a hus- 
band for his sister Mary. That was a necessity, since the 
fortune of the wife would go to paying off his sister’s por- 
tion. McLoughlin, the match-maker, of course knew this, 
and as soon as he had got Jim’s word for Morrissey’s 
daughter he began to cast about for a “boy” for Mary. 

“| must go, as Jim’s gittin’ married,” said she. “It’s 
small odds to me who ye git. I don’t careahap’orth. All 
I bargain for is there sha’n’t be ne’er a woman in the place. 
I’ll marry any man ye like, if he’s got no womankind to his 
name.” Mary had been head at her brother’s house so 
long that she could not brook the idea of going under a 
mother-in-law. 

The whole proceeding was so contrary to all romantic 
ideas that a lady who was very fond of her remonstrated 
with Mary. 

“So I hear you are to be married. I am sorry you 
didn’t take a husband nearer home than Luke Flood. How- 
ever, I suppose it doesn’t matter how far you go from 
home when it’s the man of your choice—eh, Mary?” So 
spoke the romantically disposed lady. 

‘“‘He’s none o’ my choosin’ at all. I niver set eyes on 
him,” replied the bride-elect. 

“Eh, what! Do you mean to say you are marrying an 
unknown man ?” 

“What’s the odds which man it is? I’ve got to go out 
of the place, seein’ as Jim’s bringing in a woife.”’ 

“Then why take Luke Flood more than another?” 
questioned the lady, with a slight sneer. 

“ Oh, well, McLoughlin says he’s a dacint bye, an’ he 
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knows him, an’ I’m willin’ to take his word for it, and 
there’s no women folk in the place—that’s all I care 
about.” 

This is not an exceptional case, but a typical one among 
the well-to-do farmers of the county with which I am 
familiar. Mary Murphy is an excellent woman, and makes, 
I feel sure, an excellent wife to the husband chosen for 
her by McLoughlin. Her account of her wedding was re- 
markable. They went to the chapel at seven o’clock of a 
March morning, were married, and then drove off ten 
miles in a donkey-cart to spend, not a honeymoon, but 
a honeyday, since that was the duration of their wedding- 
tour. 

-*Oh, that was nice to go for a little wedding-trip,”’ said 
the above-mentioned romantic lady, when paying a bridal 
visit to Mary Flood. ‘I’m sure you liked it. Where did 
you go?” 

““We went to ’Scarfy ” (this name will not be found on 
any map, but it is the way the people always pronounce 
the name of a well-known town in a county I wot of). 

“ And what did you do there ?” 

“I roared and bawled the whole way, an’ I roared and 
bawled all the day, till me eyes was closed up wid de 
swellin’.” . 

“* What did your husband say to that?” asked the lady, 
much taken aback. 

“*Oh, he were very kind, and he niver spoke a word to 
me the whole day, an’ I kep’ on roarin’ and bawlin’.” 

“‘He must have thought that very unkind of you.” 

‘* An’ towards evenin’ he said he’d take me home ag’in, 
an’ I needn’t be married at all if I didn’t loike. He offered 
to yoke up the ass an’ drive me straight home.” 

“* And what did you say to that?” 

*‘ Ach, musha, I said he’d do as well as another, an’ I 
was bound to git married now Jim’s took a wife. An’ 
he’s real kind, so he is, an’ there’s a good few o’ chickens 
in the farm, an’ ne’er a woman at all in the place.”’ 

Mary wiped her eyes on her apron, smiled cheerfully, 
and looked with some pride around her tiny kitchen. 

I knew a boy—a real boy, under twenty years of age— 
who wanted to get married, and had settled in his own 
mind upon the lady, too, but could not proceed further in 
his suit because no friend would propose forhim! Neigh- 
bors thought the match unsuitable, and would not lend 
their aid. The boy, seeing there was no help for it, re- 
signed himself to his fate. 

In connection with the marriage ceremony there are 
some highly curious customs of great antiquity. For ex- 
ample, the bride’s parents do not go to the chapel with 
her. They remain at home, and lend no apparent coun- 
tenance to the match, of which possibly they had the 
exclusive management. May not this be a survival of 
marriage by capture from an outside tribe, when, of course, 
the bride’s parents were not consenting parties to the 
match? Again, the new-made wife is supposed not to 
go home and see her people until one month after the 
wedding. For her to do so would be considered a most 
indelicate proceeding; and there is no communication 
held between the bride and her family during that time, 
although their houses may be within hailing distance of 
each other. 

There are love-matches among the peasantry in Ireland, 
but these usually take place between people of no property. 
When a pair have no worldly goods, it is recognized that 
they may marry for love only. For a rich man to marry a 
portionless maid is considered the height of folly. The 
undoubtedly high position held by the women in public 
sentiment and estimation is probably due to the fact that 
equals (in wealth) mate with equals. The wife is full part- 
ner in the family concern. The man is not the dispenser 
ofallthings. The wives are, one may say, almost invariably 
good wives. They practically never run away from their 
husbands, while these latter treat them very well and are 
kind and affectionate, as a rule. It is a painful surprise to 
many that the Irish, the most universally poetic-tempered 
folk in the world, should have excluded from all their ex- 
istence that great motive of all poetry—love as between a 
youth and maiden; but it is the duty of the faithful chroni- 
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cler to tell things as they really are and not as poets sing 
and say they should be. 


The Goethe School at Chicago 


Editorial Correspondence 


The seventh Literary School, which has been held in 
Chicago in successive years in connection with the Kinder- 
garten College, devoted last week to the study of Goethe, 
and closed on Saturday morning with a discus<ion which 
deeply interested an audience which filled the room to the 
utmost. As in former years, the School was held under the 
direction of Mr. Denton J. Snider, an enthusiastic student 
and teacher of the significance and art of literature as 
illustrated especially by Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe ; whose works constitute, as Mr. Snider is in the 
habit of saying, “the four great literary Bibles of the 
world.” Of Mr. Snider’s career as a modern Humanist, 
and of his work as a critic and expositor, the readers of 
The Outlook had the opportunity of reading in these col- 
umns last summer ; of the extraordinary range and intimacy 
of his knowledge of the literature with which he deals, and 
of the contagious quality of his enthusiasm, one can know 
only by coming into contact with the man. If he some- 
times presses his interpretation too far, it must be remem- 
bered that he has the great advantage over the philologists, 
grammarians, and some academic teachers, who deal ex- 
clusively with the shell of literature, of dealing always with 
its soul. 

The discussions of the week took a wide range, and were 
carried on by men and women whose points of view were 
widely different, but who had also fundamental ground of 
agreement. The first session found a fit introduction to the 
study of the work in the consideration of “ Goethe as a Poet,” 
Mr. Snider, Professor Hazzen, and Professor Block con- 
tributing to the presentation of the subject. From this 
prelude, which touched the keynote of the School, the 
addresses diverged in topic to present the different aspects 
of the many-sided writer and thinker. Mrs. C. K. Sher- 
man read a brilliant paper on “ Goethe and the Conduct of 
Life ;’’ Dr. H. W. Thomas greatly interested his audience 
in his thoughtful, suggestive, and catholic treatment of 
‘“‘ Literature and Religion ;” Mr. Snider brought out “ The 
Four Tragedies in Faust ;’’ Dr. Harris, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, brought his long study and 
deep knowledge of philosophic and pedagogic ideas to 
bear on “ Goethe’s Sociology ’”’ and “* Goethe’s Pedagogic 
Ideas ;’’ Professor Moulton contributed a very dramatic 
and striking study of “‘ Marlowe’s Faust ;” and Mr. Mabie 
spoke on Goethe’s Maxims,” on “The Myth in Litera- 
ture,” and on “ Goethe’s Method of Self-Culture.”” These 
titles are worth giving because they bring out as no 
description could the cultural character of these annual 
Literary Schools. They have never dealt with the bio- 
graphic or merely technical aspects of literature ; they have 
assumed familiarity with the four greatest writers on the 
part of the audience, and have taken account of the forma- 
tive ideas, the vital relations, and the significance of great 
literature in the unfolding of the human spirit. They have 
endeavored to bring the full spiritual import and educa- 
tional force of art to bear upon the minds of the listeners ; 
and to bring out clearly those formative ideas and prin- 
ciples in the light of which all art may be interpreted. 

It is in the highest degree encouraging that, in a city so 
preoccupied and absorbed as Chicago, the study of litera- 
ture on this plane and from this point of view should be 
sustained and continued year after year. It registers the 
advance in that kind of culture which means the maturing 
and ripening of the human spirit under the new conditions 
in this country. It falls in line with that older culture 
which has been steadily diffusing itself from many centers. 
It is, however, in several respects a new method, and it 
has already demonstrated its success. The coming year 
will be devoted, in this connection, to the Myth, and will 
culminate in a presentation of Homer at the next Literary 
School. H. W. M. 
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‘The Spectator 


In this iconoclastic age no considerations of sentiment are 
permitted to stay the so-called hand of improvement. When 
the time comes for the sky-scraping commercial palace, the old- 
fashioned and old-time structures, however rizh in historic 
memories, must make way, must suffer themselves to be tumbled 
down and crumbled into dust. The most recent and notable 
' instance of this is in the destruction of the New York University 
Building in Washington Square. The demolition will begin on the 
Ist of May, and in a few weeks the most picturesque, distinctive, 
and, from a historical point of view, not the least important 
building in the great city will have been razed to the ground. 
Morse, a professor in the University, in that old building so far 
completed his electro-magnetic telegraph that he sent a dispatch 
over a wire strung about the building, and proved the utility of 
his wonderful invention. Draper, also a professor in the Uni- 
versity, succeeded, in one of the towers of the building, in 
making the first photograph, thus carrying the discoveries of 
Daguerre a long step further towards that present development 
by which photography has become one of the most important 
of the commercial arts. But the school-books tell, or should 
tell, about these things, and the Spectator has always, in the 
twenty years he has known the doomed building, been more 
interested in the romances and other yarns that were spun about 
the lodgers in the old house. The University has never needed 
all the rooms for college purposes, and, consequently, quite half 
of the space has usually been occupied by lodgers. And these 
lodgers were usually a strange lot. Certainly no one ever took 
rooms in the University Building for comfort, for the place 
was comfortless in the ordinary sense. j 

To have quarters in the New York University Building was 
like having chambers in an English Inn of Court. There 
was no place in New York where, within his own rooms, 
a man could so effectually shut out the world as in this 
building. Indeed, to illustrate the lonely isolation of the rooms, 
the Spectator has only to mention the case of a friend who, 
being ill, had to ring up a district messenger every time he 
wished to have a service from the janitor or any of the servants. 
None of the stories of murder and robbery with which nurse- 
maids used to frighten their charges while playing in Washing- 
ton Square is true, though, if the Spectator remembers aright, 
Theodore Winthrop did intimate in his “Cecil Dreme” that 
the villain of that interesting novel had committed many dark 
and sinful deeds in the mysterious but magnificent rooms he 
occupied in the building. Many efforts, by the way, have been 
made to identify Winthrop’s unlovely character with actual 
lodgers in the building. The Spectator has often heard that 
Winthrop meant his villain to be a portrait of a well-known jour- 
nalist who lived for many years in sumptuous apartments there. 
The Spectator once looked into this, and learned that the jour- 
nalist so accused did not take up his quarters in the University 
Building till after Theodore Winthrop’s death on a Virginia battle- 
field. But that yarn has great vitality, for the Spectator hears 
it nearly every time he hears the old building spoken of. There 
is no space to tell about the misers and philosophers, the artists 
and -scholars, the cranks and musicians, and other interesting 
folk who have found homes within the old castle-like building. 


The Spectator met the other day two men of considerable. 


note, one an artist, the other a writer. They have been travel- 
ing in the South together and taking notes for a series of maga- 
zine articles which will later appear asa book. They have been 
studying the negro, and both of them have reached the con- 
clusion that the negro in the South is very rapidly retrograding 
into a condition of hopeless barbarism. This was rather aston- 
ishing to the Spectator, who thought he knew the South tolerably 
well, and was hopeful that the condition of the negroes was 
steadily improving. As he had entire confidence in the good 
intentions of the shrewd gentlemen who had just returned from 
the South, the news they brought was most discouraging. But 
a little inquiry disclosed the fact that the artist and writer had 
confined their studies to negroes in the cities. They had studied 
the race in Richmond, Atlanta, New Orleans, and several other 
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large towns. They had not gone to the plantations atall. Now / 
the Spectator did not feel discouraged a bit, for he knew that 
his friends had seen the negro at his very worst. It has long 
been known that the very worst negroes, men and women, crowd 
to the large towns and the cities. It would be as fair to study 
the people of New York City in Mulberry Bend as to study the 
negroes of the South in the cities of the South. The Southern 
negro is an agriculturist, and a very poor one, but that is his real 
occupation. We should not, therefore, look for these farmers 
on the city pavements, but in the fields that they till. And 
there they, happily, are advancing steadily. 


To some practical people nothing save a property valuation 

carries much weight. To such as these the Spectator may 
say that the negroes are acquiring more property year by year, 
and here and there may be seen instances of most uncommon 
thrift and prosperity. But the negro agriculturists in the South 
have an enemy against whom they have to be always on the 
alert, and even then they are more frequently than not defeated 
in the encounter. The Spectator alludes‘to the Jew money- 
lender. He is the curse of the agricultural South to-day; he is 
what menaces the prosperity of the negro farmers. Money- 
lending may be all right; usury may be perfectly honest: 
these are not the questions. The negro is imaginative and 
hopeful, and when the outlook is very rosy for him it is not a 
difficult task for the Jew money-lender, who is also usually a 
shopkeeper, to get the farmer to buy something he does not want 
and cannot afford. The debt, being once started, grows with 
fearful rapidity, for the negro is no accountant, as a rule, and is 
at the mercy of his enemy. But when the mortgage is recorded 
the mask is thrown off. That the negroes, as a class, are gain- 
ing in wealth and intelligence, notwithstanding these harpies, 
shows to the Spectator’s satisfaction that the negroes of the 
South are made of tolerably sturdy stuff. 


The Spectator saw something in an elevated train nine or ten 
years ago that illustrates the purity of the democracy in this coun- 
try. It was about midday in early summer, on a down-town West 
Side train. There were not more than a dozen persons in the rear 
car. At Forty-second Street an elderly, motherly, genteel colored 
woman entered the car and sat on one of the cross seats. 
She took from her pocketbook a piece of note-paper, and seemed 
much puzzled to make out what was written there. In the cross 
seat opposite that in which the colored woman sat was a short, 
sturdy man with grizzled hair and rather florid face. He was 
dressed quietly in business tweeds, and looked out of the window, 
while unfolded in his lap rested a newspaper. The negro 
woman looked about her, and, without long hesitation, moved 
to the seat next the quiet man, and, showing him the paper, 


- evidently asked him for information. The train was now at Four- 


teenth Street. The quiet man put on his eyeglasses and read 
the paper carefully, telling the woman what was on it. She 
still seemed perplexed; so he went over and over the thing 
with her, and kept on explaining till the train reached and passed 
Park Row. The Spectator had to get off at Cortlandt Street, 
and he determined that the old woman should not make a 
mess of the directions given to her. with such kind and patient 
repetition, so he said to her as they reached the street, “ I'll 
put you on the ferry, auntie.” ‘Oh, thank you, sir, thank you 
kindly.” After a few steps the Spectator asked: “Did you 
know that gentleman in the car?” “No, sir, I didn’t ’zackly 
know him, sir, but he seem mighty familiar-like, sir, and he 
was mighty kind, sir—mighty kind and polite to a poor old 
cullud woman like me. But it do seem I done seen him 
somewheres.” ‘ That was General Grant,” the Spectator said. 
“General Grant! What General Grant?” And the old woman 
stopped in the street and dropped her carpetbag on the pave- 
ment. “ Ze General Grant—President Grant,” the Spectator 
replied. “ Well, honey, I believe you. I say I done seen him 
befores, but dat ain’t it: I done see his picture in his uniform. 
Dat de reason I didn’t know him to once.” The Spectator has 
always been glad that he told the old Virginia woman who it 
was that gave her such complete directions for her journey from 
the elevated train to the Pennsylvania Railroad ferry. 
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Concerning Bores 


“ The greatest bore is the one who insists on telling you 
the life-histories of people you never met, and never want 
to meet after you have heard of them,” said a brilliant 
woman, who could make the life-history of the greatest 
bore interesting. It is one of the tests of good manners 
to endure the bore with an appearance of interest and 
pleasure. 

The art of training, and the salvation of time, is to be 
able to dismiss the bore, male or female, with the impres- 
sion that the departure is voluntary. 

It is a pity that we could not distribute the sense of 
humor more liberally in the human family, for no man can 
be a bore who has the sense of humor; it gives a per- 
spective to life’s incidents, and makes the lights and shad- 
ows of the artist-composition. The cultivation of a sense 
of humor broadens human sympathies, and life is not over- 
\weighted with its seriousness. The sense of humor keeps 
a man in the healthy condition of the author of Eccle- 
siastes, who recognized the play of the emotions, and 
declared that there was a time to laugh and a time to 
dance. It is the comprehension of the needs of humanity 
that makes a man sympathetic—makes him sensitive to 
the feelings of those about him. Such a man does not 
endeavor every minute to save the world ; he gives others 
the opportunity to serve him. He does not believe he 
holds .the monopoly of good office. The man without 
imagination is the man who is a bore. He cannot see life 
from any standpoint but his own. C 

Doubtless every man desires to be interesting, and 
every intelligent man is so, if not self-centered. The range 
of the mental vision determines the man’s influence, not 
the intensity of thought in one direction. The range of 
his mind determines whether he is the citizen of the work- 
shop, the ward, the city, or the world. The citizen of the 
world sees the sweep of life, not the one-mile track of the 
individual only. He never bores his hearers with the in- 
dividual John Smith; he sees in John Smith the type of 
thousands, and it is the thousands that interest him. The 
bore sees the individual, and the world is lost; he has no 
perspective. He is harmless but wearing, and should, like 
the compound fraction, be reduced to his lowest terms. 
He rarely sees the yawn of the moment of forgetfulness, 
the mental abstraction or contraction He is more often 
a rock than a current, so his course cannot be changed. 


% 
The Friendship Fund 


The trees and the grass are heralding the spring, the 
sunshine grows warmer, the birds have come back to us, 
and “spring is coming” is the song in the air. This 
turns the thought of all to vacation; that is, of all who 
have ever known the blessings of a vacation. As to those 
who do not know, it is the duty of the world that does 
know to give them practical demonstration. That is just 
what the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society means to do. 
To the depressed, to the sick, to the overworked, it comes 
with its message of two weeks of freedom, of cleanliness, 
of good food, good air, pleasant companionship, and loving 
oversight. The summer that lies before us is one that will 
be of as great a stress of anxiety to those who know the 
working-girls as the pist winter has been. Hundreds of 
girls worn out with anxiety and lack of nourishing food 
during the past winter will face the summer’s heat and dis- 
comfort with the full knowledge that this year they cannot 
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have a vacation. It remains for the people who have it 
in their power to give a vacation to say whether the fall 
shall find the girl so situated more tired, more depressed, 
with lower vitality because of a summer’s uninterrupted 
labor, or whether she shall have new life of body and 
soul: new life of body because she has had two weeks in ° 
the country, new life of soul because she has had a practi- 
cal demonstration of the friendship there is in the world for 
her. It has been said over and over again, and yet it is 
a fact that can bear constant reiteration, that the working- 
girls who receive salaries during their vacation are a very, 
very small percentage of the total number of girls who are 
compelled to work for their living—probably not more than 
one in two hundred. Those who take a vacation must 
lose their week’s wages, and, in addition to that, if they 
pay for their vacations, they must have saved not less than 
$7. It takes but very little arithmetic to demonstrate how 
much a vacation costs a working-girl under these condi- 
tions. Allowing that her wages are $3.50 a week, she 
must save more than two weeks’ salary. A girl who earns 
$3.50 a week loses, on the average, about three months’ 
wages in the year, so the saving of two weeks’ wages 
becomes a problem. Now, when you add to that the loss 
of two weeks’ wages, you have the sum total of $14, or 
one entire month’s wages out of the nine months that she 
works. It is not an uncommon thing for even a girl who 
is worn out, when offered a vacation, to tell you that she 
cannot afford it ; and she cannot, for her wages are abso- 
lutely necessary as a partial support of the family, and 
more than once it has seemed justifiable to pay a portion 
of her week’s wages for the support of her family in order 
that she might have a vacation. These facts must be kept 
in mind in order that the people who do not know the limi- 
tations of the life of the working-girl may deal, not gener- 
ously, but justly, with her in dividing their yearly income. 
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Lady Henry Somerset at Home in 


London 
Her Work, and How She Does It 


By Frances E. Willard 
President of the World’s W. C. T. U. 


It would be inaccurate to speak of Lady Henry Somer- 
set as being especially at home in London, though she has 
a house there always open and ready when it suits her con- 
venience to occupy the same for days or weeks. Her 
beautiful Castle of Eastnor is over a hundred miles from 
the Babel of the metropolis, and her charming seat at 
Reigate Priory is more than twenty miles fromthe modern 
Babylon. She often says that two of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of her life until within a few years were these: First, 
I will live in the country ; second, I will not travel. 

While bringing up her son, Henry Somers Somerset, 
now nearly nineteen years of age and about to enter Oxford 
University, Lady Henry adhered strictly to these rules; 
but she has now become so much involved in temperance 
work and the philanthropies closely associated with that 
great reform that she has been obliged to restate her 
principles. This she has not done in so many words, but . 
in action. The change is to the following effect: First, I 
have no home; second, I am obliged to be on the wing, 
and the round earth is my parish. For Lady Henry is 
Vice-President at large of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and letters come to her from every 
nook and corner of the earth urging her presence and help 
in the foundation of national and local unions. From 
seventy-five to one hundred letters a day and from a dozen 
to twenty telegrams must be taken care of as a mere inci- 
dent of her greatly preoccupied life. Engagements with 
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leaders with whom conference is desirable occupy much 
time; her conferences with women whom she desires to 
enlist take her out through the towns and cities of Great 
Britain ; and her attendance at great mass-meetings in the 
strategic centers makes the final draft upon her strength. 

All these first, exclusive of an immense business of 
which she insists upon knowing the “true inwardness.” 
Her estates at Eastnor are fifteen miles in length, and the 
number of her tenants there, at Reigate, and in Somers’ 
Town, London, is very large. Besides this she has the circle 
of her relationships in society, and her comrades in the 
middle class, which is so well defined in England. But 
the health, education, and interests of her son are para- 
mount to all other considerations. He is a fine young 
fellow, over six feet tall, and resembles his mother in gen- 
eral appearance, having the same dark eyes, dark hair, and 
fresh complexion ; he is devotedly attached to her, and is 
an exemplary young man in the purposes and habits of 
his life. 

Lady Henry has each of her three homes well supplied 
with servants and kept open the year round, as she can 
never tell to which she may wish to go on account of her 
own engagements or in order to entertain friends. She 
does a great deal in the way of giving holidays, vacations, 
and outings to those who otherwise would not know what 
a pleasant thing these variations are in the lives of those 
who have not the money to provide themselves with such 
pleasures. 

Like all other English women of her antecedents and 
training, Lady Henry sits up late at night, and hence rises 
late in the morning, taking a light French breakfast in bed 
between eight and nine, and having breakfast about ten, 
lunch between one and two, tea at five, and dinner any- 
where between six and eight o’clock. She reads her in- 
numerable letters as rapidly as they come, unless they are 
purely routine letters, when they go to her secretary. Lady 
Henry sits with stenographers all day long, unless she is 
obliged, which is usually the case, to attend committees or 
fulfill engagements. Her greatest deprivation is the lack 
of time to read, for she has always been devoted to books ; 
it is pathetic to see her put a copy of Tennyson, Words- 
worth, Drummond, or Matthew Arnold in her traveling- 
bag, hoping to get a few minutes to read on the train or 
in the intervals of meetings. She works as busily on the 
cars as in her office, and has immense power of concentra- 
tion, so that she throws off letters, articles, paragraphs, 
speeches, with remarkable facility. Perhaps nothing in the 
study of her life strikes one as more characteristic than that 
she should have become such an expert in writing, speaking, 
organizing, and conducting the forces of a reform move- 
ment on a great scale, when all her life until the last few 
years was spent in a manner so totally different; for she 
was wont to live at Eastnor Castle or Reigate Priory, 
spending a great deal of time in the open air, following 
the hounds, visiting the cottagers, entertaining large parties 
of friends, and reading with a persistence worthy of a 
scholar. Her life was then wholly one of self-direction ; 
now she is impelled by the exigencies of a movement which 
involves hundreds of thousands of co-workers. 

A pretty story is told of her by Lady , who says: 
“When Lady Henry’s boy was six or seven years old, I 
went to visit her at Reigate, and found her on the lawn 
with the butler, two footmen, the nurse, and a maid, all 
busy making hay.” This was largely for the amusement 
of the little fellow, who, like his mother, loves the country 
and is devoted to its simple outdoor sports. 

For a long time I have been associated with Lady Henry 
in all her work, having been a guest in her home, and, 
therefore, speak “ by the book” in these statements 
relative to her home life. She is greatly beloved by all 
with whom she is associated, is most liberal and indulgent 
to those dependent on her, and has a remarkable power of 
calling out the affection of comrades, friends, and helpers 
in all grades of the social scale. Itis to be hoped that she 
will live and work for many years, as she is but forty-two, 
and seems several years younger ; the elasticity, buoyancy, 
wit, and humor of Lady Somerset have not been adequately 
set forth. She is a delightful companion, a remarkable 
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conversationalist, and never brightens her talk with so 
many quaint allusions, quips, and turns of apt expression 
as wheh she is with those in whose presence she feels per- 
fectly at home. To the public generally she presents the 
appearance of a woman of the highest culture, having a 
certain gentle dignity mingled with great considerateness in 
word and deed. 

Lady Henry Somerset’s method of conducting the tem- 
perance work is on progressive modern lines. Wherever 
the liquor traffic is intrenched there she would (figura- 
tively) plant a Gatling gun. She believes the movement 
to be much wider than has been supposed in the past; she 
thinks that it includes the effort to teach the children in all 
schools what science has to say concerning the effect of 


- stimulants and narcotics upon the body, the mind, the 


purse, and the perceptions of every boy and girl. She 
believes that the circulation of scientific temperance litera- 
ture is of vital importance. She thinks that the ballot in 
the hand of woman means the outlawing of the dram-shop, 
and for that reason she is working most ably to change the 
public sentiment so that this weapon shall be placed in 
the hands of the women of the world ; in all her writing and 
speaking, and in her interviews with journalists, she insists 
upon this measure. She also believes that until this great 
question goes into politics it will never come into power, 
and she does not hesitate to say so. In the great political 
struggle of the spring of 1892 Lady Henry Somerset spoke 
for the Liberal party thirty-six times in fifteen days, and she 
did this because the Liberals had made the *‘ direct veto” 
a plank in their platform. There is not another woman in 
England who has such sympathetic power over an audience. 
Her gentle presence, tender tones, and wide hospitality of 
thought win every heart. Lady Henry has the mind of a 
statesman ; its scope and grasp are altogether beyond those 
of most women ; tnd she unites in her thinking and char- 
acter the best powers of a capable man and a thoughtful 
and highly educated woman. Her career has but begun ; 
if she goes on at the present rate for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, or even half that time, she will have cut her name 
deep and high on the scroll of her country’s benefactors. 


One Reading-Class 


Mr. Horace Scudder is quoted as saying that reading 
would be delightful to children if their reading-books were 
‘some form of great imaginative literature.” It is a great 
pity that so many of the books given to children as 
reading-books are so inane, so senseless. Mr. Scudder’s 
“ Bodleys Telling Stories” and “‘ Bodleys on Wheels” were, 
through the generosity of a citizen of a small town, made 
possible as reading-books for thirty boys and girls ranging 
in age from nine to twelve years. The reading-lesson 
became a perfect delight—an hour looked forward to from 
dayto day. Sickness came to be dreaded because it would 
let the class get ‘ahead of me.” 

The books were kept in the school-room—never allowed 
out of it. All other school-books were discountenanced. 
The books of Mr. Scudder became “ speller ”’ and “geog- 
raphy ”’ as well as readers for the class. 

A map of the New England States was kept hanging in 
sight of the class while they were reading, and the route 
traveled by the “‘ Bodleys ” followed on the map. A cer- 
tain number of the most difficult words in the pages of the 
book that were to be used for the day were written on the 
blackboard before school opened by the teacher. The 
first exercise after the opening exercises was to pro- 
nounce these words, then to have them recognized by 
sight on the board, then on the pages of the book. It was 
a surprise, but afterward became a delight, to see how 
quickly the eye was trained to recognize the word as a 
whole. After this the meaning of the word was not taught 
by a definition, but by using it in a sentence. 

Four of the words were then written on the slate, and 
used in a sentence if the child wished to write out the 
sentence. This “elective” worked very successfully. 
There were no marks or commendation for those who did 
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write out the sentences. It was accepted as a personal 
matter which concerned only the child who did it. The 
reading-class came in the hour before the noon récess. 
_ The hour after the noon recess was spent in listening to 

the story of the reading-!esson as told by six pupils elected 
by the class. The same six could not be chosen twice in 
the same week. Corrections were made by the listeners, 
who were at liberty to raise their hands when they detected 
an error. 

The growth in the intelligence of these children was 
marked. The books introduced them to good manners 
and good morals. The beauty of an ideal family life was 
before their imagination constantly. The language of the 
books improved the speech of the children and increased 
their vocabulary. In a school where marks and system 
were the ends for which the school existed, this experi- 
ment could not have been tried. But the principal of the 
school believed that the end of the school was the educa- 
tion of the children, and he gave the opportunity for this 
experiment. It could be tried at home by any intelligent 
mother. 

Children suffer to-day. Before they learn to read, books 
are read to them far in advance of their age. When the 
child begins to learn to read, the books are childish, unin- 
teresting, and senseless, often. The child will not give his 
attention to the mechanics of reading; his intelligence, he 
feels, is insulted, and he resents being told to learn to read 
“See the cat;” “Can the cat run?” He is bewildered 
by the criticism and condemnation that he constantly 
hears because he does not pay attention and learn to read. 

There must be some adjustment made between the 
training of the eye and the development of the mind, if 
we are to overcome this period of trial and friction when 
the child is learning to read. 


How the Su perintendent Came to Grief 
By Amos R, Wells 


“Jack, who’s that new hand you’ve brought along to 

help you drive the cattle ?” 
Brought along to help! Why, Sam, that’s the new 
superintendent of the stock-yards, and he’s taken me along 
to help Aim /” 

“Whew! He doesn’t look as if he knew a Jersey from 
an Alderney.” 

“No more does he. He makes the most ridiculous 
blunders. Why, yesterday—” But Jack stopped short, 
bethinking himself that he ought not to tell tales out of 
school. 

It was hard, however, to see this young Ronald Sprague, 
fresh from college, set over him in the stock-yards of the 
Lewisburg Abattoir Company, when he, Jack, was the best 
cider in the county, and the most knowing about cattle. 
Jack thought that it was all because Ronald’s uncle was 
President of the company, and Jack was right. 

They were riding out to the fields, Ronald and Bill, who 
were ahead, and Sam and Jack, who were behind. Sam 
and Bill were brothers, sons of the owner of the stock- 
farm from which a drove of cattle was to be driven that 
morning to the abattoir. 

“ The worst of it is,’ continued Jack, “‘ that Ronald will 
insist on helping drive, and he doesn’t even know how to 
drive a—a—sewing-machine.”’ 

“Put him up in front,” suggested Sam, in a low voice. 
can’t do much harm there.” , 

By this time they had reached the field, and Jack’s eyes 
sparkled as he saw the great red and brown beauties dot- 
ting the grassy expanse. Our young man was a lover of 
these fine, strong, mild-mannered beasts. 

‘The bars were let down, and the skillful turning and 
shouting of Jack, Sam, and Bill soon gathered the entire 
drove, and set them sedately walking down the lane toward 
the highway. In this proceeding the new superintendent 
of the stock-yards made several awkward moves that 
caused Jack to smile, and then to bite his lips in anger. 

“Great clumsy lout! Now look at him heading that 
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steer just the wrong way, and racing it till it will be too 
tired to walk a step! He’s a fit fellow to put in charge of 
these magnificent animals !” 

The lane was a long one, and Jack found opportunity 
for a few words with Ronald. ‘ When we get into the 
road, Mr. Sprague, he began, in a politic way, “ you will 
take the lead, of course, in front of the drove ?” 

“Of course I will. I know my place,” answered Ron- 
ald, shortly. 

* And all you will have to do, sir, will be to ride slowly, 
so as to hold the cattle back a bit, for there are some rather 
hot-headed bulls among them, I see.” 

“TI know my business, Jack Edmonds,” was Ronald’s 
haughty reply. 

Arrived at the highway—a well-made, much-used road— 
Bill took the rear, judiciously, to urge on the loiterers and 
turn the stragglers, while Ronald proudly cantered to the 
front, nearly setting the entire herd on a run as he rushed 
by them. Sam and Jack took their positions on either side 
of him, ready, when they came to a cross-road, to station 
themselves on the right and left hand, holding the stupid 
beasts to the main thoroughfare. This duty they per- 
formed so quietly that Ronald at first scarcely observed it. 

The new superintendent rode at the head of the long 
procession, proud as a lieutenant of his first epaulets. His 
duties heretofore had confined him to the stock-yards, and 
this was his first taste of authority and leadership in 
the open country. His spirited horse beneath him and 
the large drove of fine animals crowding the long road 
behind him, he felt like a warrior returning from a suc- 
cessful foray. But after half an hour Ronald began to see 
that his glory was rather empty. ‘He discerned that the 
real posts of responsibility and honor were occupied by 
Sam and Jack on either side of him. 

They were just in sight of Lewisburg when he proposed 
to Jack to change places with him. 

‘“Why, Mr. Sprague, I guess you’d better continue to 
lead the procession,” said Jack. ‘ And, besides,” he in- 
cautiously added, “ the next road we have to cross leads 
right into Lewisburg.” The abattoir was far outside the 
town, and the road they were traversing did not enter Lewis- 
burg at all. 

“IT guess I know that, sir,” answered Ronald, smartly ; 
“and that’s the reason why I prefer to watch that road 
myself. You seem to think that you are the one responsi- 
ble for this drove.” 

Jack said nothing, but when they reached the Lewis- 
burg cross-road he quietly rode to one side, and took his 
station in the center of the side road. 

Ronald was a passionate fellow, and his outraged 
authority rose in a gust of fierce anger. 

“Get out of here, you!” he cried, at the same time 
bringing his riding-whip down on Jack’s horse. 

The spirited animal jumped, and sprang forward into 
the midst of the herd. Jack had all he could do to keep 
his seat and restrain the startled horse. As it was, the 
cattle were greatly excited. 

“Hi! hi! hi!” he heard Sam call behind him, for 
Sam was watching the other side of the road, and had 
seen the whole proceeding. “Hi, there, Mr. Sprague, 
look out! Jack, Jack, help!” 

Jack turned in the saddle. What had happened? This: 
Ronald had let the cattle pass him, and the entire herd 
were trotting down the Lewisburg road, Ronald Sprague 
in hot pursuit! © 

Bill came racing up from behind. “ How did it hap- 
pen?” he shouted; and then, without waiting for an 
answer, as he saw the speed of the cattle increase before 
Ronald’s wild pursuit: “ He’s stampeding those cattle 
right into Lewisburg! Ride, quick, down the Baldwin 
road, and we'll get there first, and head them off.” 

Away they flew, Bill and Jack and Sam, speeding their 
swift horses to the utmost. They knew far better than 
Ronald what was involved in a stampede of wild cattle 
through the crowded streets of a town. 

The road along which Ronald was flying with his thun- 
dering herd, now thoroughly excited, reached Lewisburg 
by a long curve. Taking advantage of a side lane or two, 
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well known to them, Jack and his comrades reached the 
Baldwin road, which led directly into. town, and afforded 
hope of getting ahead of the herd. 

Thud, thud, thud! the horses clattered on the hard road, 
their riders’ faces firmly set and their minds more anxious 
as the possible upshot of the affair became clearer to 
them. 

Plan after plan raced through Jack’s head in the few 
minutes of that swift ride. The Baldwin road entered 
town at the east end, opposite the Lewisburg road, which, 
making a wider circuit, entered from the west. The abat- 
toir lay northeast of the town. They must by all means 
head off that herd before it had entered Lewisburg. 

“Sam,” shouted Jack, as they flew along, the horses 
almost neck to neck, “those cattle may come into town by 
Main Street or by Ridge Street. You and Bill take Ridge 
Street and I’ll take Main.” 

‘ All right,” agreed Sam, and they parted on entering 
Lewisburg. 

Jack was a wild sight indeed, rushing through Main 
Street swinging his hat, and shouting to right and left, ‘* Cat- 
tle are coming! Cattle stampede! Clear the street! Get 
your wagons out of the way! Take those children in- 
doors !” 

At a gunsmith’s store Jack reined up his horse with a 


.quick turn, flung himself from the saddle, ran into the 


store, and called out excitedly for a pistol. 

“A big pistol. One that can kill a bull. And load it. 
Cattle stampede! Quick !” he panted. 

The clerk lost no time, nor asked for money, knowing his 
customer, and Jack, now ready for any emergency, sprang 
again to the saddle and rushed on, shouting as before. 

Ahead of him, down the long, straight street, he saw a 
cloud of dust, and he knew what that meant. On it came, 
and in an instant, as they swept quickly together, he could 
make out a great, black, surging mass under the cloud of 
dust, and could hear, above the clatter of his own horse 
and above his shouts, the thunder of the oncoming herd. 

He took his stand in the center of the road, just back of 
a cross-road leading to the north, away from the main 
street. Into this less-crowded thoroughfare he intended, 
if possible, to turn the enraged beasts. 

On they thundered. A market-wagon was in the way, 
standing, luckily, without its driver. The herd struck it with 
a great crash. The wagon was left a mass of splinters and 
the horse panting and dying. 

Jack grew pale for all his hot blood, and trembled in 
his excitement, but had no thought of turning back. 

The herd was nearer; they were on him. He shouted, 

waved his arms, swung his whip, but all to no purpose. 
Not a beast of the mad throng was turned aside, and Jack 
had to wheel his horse swiftly and join the herd to avoid 
being trampled to death. 
. What was his joy, as he swung round, to see Sam and 
Bill turn the corner ahead of him, riding in from Ridge 
Street! They grasped the situation at a glance, and took 
their stand in the middle of the road, just behind the next 
cross-road. 

Jack waved to the north, and they at once understood 
in what direction he wished to turn the herd. Jack was 
on the south side of the street, and at once ‘began to press 
against the cattle, to force them toward the left. His 
shouts, the stinging blows of his whip, and the crowding 


- of his horse, together with the barrier of Sam and Bill 


ahead, were successful, and Jack had in an instant the pro- 
found satisfaction of seeing the wild troop dash in a fierce 


- curve off from Main Street, and into the safer side street, 


along which their course would be brief into the open 
country again. ; 

But, alas! as he waited to close behind the herd—for 
Sam and Bill had taken the right and left sides in front— 
he heard a scream down Main Street, and saw that one of 
the fiercest of the herd, a large and powerful bull, had 
become detached from the troop, and was rushing head- 
long toward the center of the town. 

“The school! the school !”’ screamed a woman’s voice, 
and Jack sprang in hot pursuit. Directly in the bull’s 
path, where Main Street swerved to the left, was the open 
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gate of the school playground, just then crowded with 
children. The bull tore through the entrance, and right 
into the midst of a group of girls, the bright colors of 
whose dresses frenzied the already excited animal. 

As Jack, flying to the rescue on the wings of the wind, 
leaped to the ground, the bull was just lowering his head, 
on the point of charging a bevy of girls. They were hud- 
dled in a corner, screaming at the top of their voices, 
their bodies paralyzed with terror. 

The gleam of Jack’s revolver, a loud crash, and then 
another—it was all over in an instant. The bull tumbled 
down on the playground, harmless forever. 

Jack did not wait to note whether any of the girls had 
fainted, for he saw the teachers rushing from the school- 
house. He sprang again to his saddle, and was off down 
the road the herd had taken. The entire episode of the 
schoo!-house had occupied scarcely more time than the 
telling of it. 

“ How fortunate that I got this pistol!” said Jack to 
himself, as he hastened after Bill and Sam. He felt sure 
of the road they would take, and he judged correctly, for, 
going straight out toward the north, he came upon them 
at the edge of the town. They had succeeded in quieting 
the herd, which was trudging along as peacefully as before 
the superintendent of the stock-yards assumed control. ted 

“Where is that Sprague?’ Sam shouted to Jack; bu 
Jack had seen nothing of him. 

Indeed, little was seen of Master Ronald by any one 
for several weeks, for the details of the whole affair were 
speedily noised about, and, though Jack said nothing about 
his or Ronald’s part in it, Sam and Bill told the entire 
story, and told it with great gusto. Ronald was the laugh- 
ing-stock of the town and abattoir. 

A few days later Mr. Wilson, Harold’s uncle, the Presi- 
dent of the Lewisburg Abattoir Company, called Jack into 
his office. He began without preface, for he was a man 
of business. 

“My nephew Ronald has decided, Mr. Edmunds, that 
he, will be most useful, for the present, in the bookkeeping 
department, and I have given him a berth there. To be 
sure, the salary;is less, but his recent exploit was rather 
expensive to the company. Besides, my dear young man, 
do you know, my own little girl was in the group threatened 
by that mad bull you killed ?” . 

Here Mr. Wilson shivered, but went straight on in a 
businesslike way: “The superintendency of the yards is 
thus left vacant, and I know of no one better fitted for it 
than you. What do you say?” 

And what Jack said may easily be imagined. 


Masked Menus 
Breakfast 


. First in the breakfast-table’s bright array, 
Add to the crow’s loud note a lawyer’s pay. 

2. See on your plate crude metal from the mine 
Joined to the kitchen fire's iron shrine. 

3. Next, your abiding-place, myself, and xe, 
Which you will take with cream, I plainly see. 

4. If you’re not fond of fish you need not eat 
This serpentine, with one effect of- heat. 

5. Then comes a man well versed in wisdom’s school, 
Preceded closely by a useful tool. 

6. Of meats at breakfast we shall have but one, 
A miracle in stone, ‘neath Egypt’s sun. 

7. Then to a German haunt at summer-tide 
Prefix a shout the patient ox to guide. 

8. And, lastly, to the god of tuneful pipes 

Affix some dainties which the small boy likes. 


It is quite fashionable now to have names for our places in the 
country, and so we have “ The Elms” and “ The Groves” and “ The 
Hillsides ” and “The Pines” and various other names; but we are 
told that a lady down South called her house “ The Rhubarbs,” be- 
cause, she said, it was the only thing that had any abundance on the 
place. It was not pretty, but doubtless was more truthful than many 
of the names that are high-sounding with which we are familiar. 


¢ 
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Told while Knitting the 
Mittens 


Sambo, the Calf 


“TI believe,” said Grandmother, after she 
had finished the story of Old Gobbler, “I 


never told you anything about Sambo, the 
black calf.” 

“No,” said Johnny, “ you never did. Tell 
us about him, Grandmother.” 

“ Well, Sambo was a calf that we raised the 
last summer we lived on the farm. He was 
black all over, and that was why we called him 
Sambo. He was a spunky little fellow. I sup- 
pose the way that Ben used to tease him made 
him more spunky.” 

“ Who was Ben?” asked Johnny. 

“ He was a boy who lived with us that year. 
He used to drive the cows and do errands 
and help take care of the animals. Ben didn’t 
mean to be a naughty boy, but he was roguish 
—very roguish. He was fond of fun, and 
sometimes his fun led to mischief.” | 

“ And how did he tease Sambo?” 

“ Well, for one thing, he used to teach him 
to bunt—that is, to run and strike his head 
against anything that made him angry. It is 
natural for calves to do so, and they can be 
taught very easily. Ben and one of the neigh- 
bor’s boys used to provoke Sambo by running 
toward him with the head lowered ; then, when 
Sambo ran at them to bunt his head against 
the head that was threatening him, the boys 
would dodge one side. The calf would 
going with such force that he could not stop, 
and would tumble over in the dust. Then how 
those mischievous boys would laugh! 

“Of course Ben knew better than to play 
such tricks. It was spoiling the temper of the 
calf. But Ben was pretty well punished for it 
one day. 

“It was well along in the summer, and 
Sambo was quite a large calf. Ben had given 
up teasing him, for I had found out what Ben 
had been doing, and gave him a pretty severe 
talking to. But Sambo didn’t foiget what 
he had learned. He had grown so large and 
strong that he could easily knock a person over. 

“There was going to be a grand picnic one 
day over on the side of the mountain. The 
Sunday-school was going in big wagons all 
trimmed with evergreens. There had been 
swings put up and croquet-grounds laid out, 
and there was to be a big dinner. Ben had 
been looking forward to it for weeks. We 
didn’t have such gatherings very often in the 
country, and when there was one the children 
thought a great deal of it. 

“ Ben had a very pretty suit of clothes which 
he wore to church and Sunday-school, and he 
was going to wear them to the picnic. They 
were light gray, and, with his light. straw hat 
and white collar and blue necktie, Ben was a 
very neat-looking boy as he stood beside the 
road waiting for the picnic-wagon to come 
along. 

“There had been a hard shower the night 
before, and the road was full of mud. But 
it had cleared off, and the sun was shining 
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beautifully. 
was seen. 
“Well, as I said, Ben stood there by the 
road waiting for the wagon. Sambo had been 
feeding in the lot next the house, and none of 
us noticed that he had pushed the gate open 
and strayed out by the side of the road. The 
fence hid him so that we didn’t see him. 
“Then it happened that Ben’s shoestring 
untied, and he stooped over to tie it.. Just 
then I caught sight of Sambo lowering his 
headtorun. I called out to Ben, but it was too 
late. Sambo had made a plunge at Ben. He 
struck him with such force, as he was bending 
to tie his shoe, that Ben lost his balance. He 
stumbled and went rolling over and over in 
the mud and wafer of the road, just as Sambo 
used to go rolling over and over in the dust. 
But it was no laughing matter for Ben this 
time.” 
“ Did it spoil his clothes, Grandmother ?” 
“Yes. When he got up he was a sorry 
sight to see. He was covered with mud from 
head to foot, and there was no picnic for him 
that day. Poor Ben! He was so disap- 
pointed I felt sorry for him. But, after all, it 
was only a punishment for his mischief and 
folly.” 


It was as lovely a day as ever 


“Johnny,” said Bessie, “ Uncle Frank is 


smiling at something. I believe he is making 
some verses about Sambo.” 

She went into the studio and looked over 
Uncle Frank’s shoulder, and seemed very much 
amused at what he was doing. When he had 
finished it, she brought out the paper he had 
been working upon and read these verses : 

When he teased the bunting calf 
Ben had many a hearty laugh : 


Then it seemed such splendid fun 
Just to see him roll and run. 


Two the same rough game could play: 
Sambo tried it picnic da 

Spoiled the Sunday clothes of Ben ; 

Sambo did the laughing then. 

Above these verses was a very laughable pic- 
ture of a boy splashing into a mud-puddle, 
while a black calf stood by in a comical atti- 
tude, his head thrown up and mouth open and 
a funny expression of laughter on his face. 
The picture was labeled “ Sambo laughing.” 


Save the Cities 


The days will soon be here when you will 
walk out on the ground and see queer little 
mounds that sometimes will seem alive. In- 
stead of poking this mound with a stick, stand 
still and watch it. The people who live in 
this city—for it is a crowded city—are ants, 
curious little creatures quite as interesting as 
children. You will see them carry loads as 
large as themselves; you will see them help 
each other in the most friendly way. If you 
watch long enough, and quietly enough not to 
disturb them, you will discover that they have 
leaders. 

There is a family of brothers and sisters 
who every year make colonies of these inter- 
esting little people, the ants. They study 
them closely so that they know what kind of 
food they enjoy, and how they build their 
houses. These little children have made a 
little stream to run through the colonies, and 
put bridges of twigs over the stream. Now, 
what do you think they discovered? That 
these tiny people go to war. Whole armies of 
them have crossed the bridges and driven out 
the colonists on the other side of the stream. 
It was never found out why the battle was 
fought, but it was very evident that each side 
tried to care for its own wounded, and that 
the victors stood on guard to prevent the 
defeated performing this office of mercy; they 
even killed the wounded of the enemy. You 


will never destroy one of these home cities of 
the ants if you once learn to watch them and 
see how carefully they plan their lives and 
how busy they are to complete their plans. 


His Views of Giris 


He was a little boy who lived in the house 
with his father and mother, without any broth- 
ers or sisters. Like a good many other little 
boys, he thought girls were not good for much 
because they could not play baseball, did not 
like to fish, and cried when they fell down. 
This winter he was greatly annoyed because 
he had to go to dancing-school. He did not 
like dancing ; was sure he never would ; did not 
see any use in dancing. But to dancing-school 
he must go; that was the decree. 

He went to dancing-school, and when he 
came home he said: 

“Our teacher doesn’t think much of girls, 
anyway,” as though that gave him a higher 
respect for the teacher. 

“ Why do you think that ?” asked his mother. 

“ Because she never let the girls once ask 
the boys to dance; they just had to sit still 
and wait until the boys asked them, and some 
little girls didn’t dance at all, ‘cause they 
weren’t asked ;” and just a little look of sor- 
row for the little girls who did not have a good 
time came into his face. 

I heard the other day of a little knight who 
watched for the little girls who were not asked 
to dance by the other boys, and always danced 
with thos: little girls. 


& 
A Traveled Cat 

We have all heard of the cats who could 
not be lost—cats who would find their way 
back home even when they were carried away 
at night shut in a basket. Away out in Den- 
ver there is a cat who will not stay at home. 
She has traveled all over some of the Western 
States. This cat is black, and it is fortunate 
that she is, for her favorite spot is the top of 
the coal in the locomotive cab. She travels 
with the engineer of a freight train, and when 
the train stops she starts on a hunt for mice. 
She must be successful, for she is very plump. 
At some of the junctions, where the train has 
to wait sometimes an hour or more, she knows 
all the men about, and is quite a pet with them ; 
saucers of milk and pieces of meat are kept 
for her. This cat belongs to the engineer who 
runs this locomotive. Last year the train was 
wrecked, and the engineer was badly hurt; 
so was the locomotive. Pussy was not hurt. 
She did not follow the engineer home, but the 
locomotive. For three weeks she stayed about 
the repair-shops until the locomotive was well 
again—that is, put in order; and when the 
locomotive started, Puss was on the top of the 
coal, perfectly delighted to sét out on her trav- 


els again. 


Easter Eggs 

Easter is past, but I wonder if the hens knew 
it was coming! In New York alone there were 
shipped 20,266, 368 eggs during the week before 
Easter. The hens must have been very in- 
dustrious. Over in London at this time there 
was a good deal of excitement over one egg. 
It was sold at auction, and a number of peo- 
ple tried to buy it. Jt was sold for three 
hundred guineas, which is over fifteen hundred 
dollars. But this was not a hen’s egg, but that 
of the great auk, a bird that used to live in 
England before 1844. 

The egg of the auk is about four and a half 
inches in length, and is — spotted. There 
are less than one hundred of these eggs 
owned by museums and collectors; it is this 
that makes them so valuable. 
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The Shadow of the Cross’ 


By Lyman Abbott 
Hereby 


perceive we the love of God, because he laid down his life for us.— 
1 John iil., 16, 


The words “ of God” are put in by translators. “‘ Here- 
by perceive we the love ’—as though it were the whole, 
the universal love, the only kind of love there is in the 
universe—“ hereby perceive we the love, because he laid 
down his life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren.” 

The first impression that one gets from looking out upon 
life is that it is the law of nature that the weaker should be 
sacrificed to the stronger. And this conception has been 
wrought into the scientific formula—* struggle for exist- 
ence—survival of the fittest.” Life appears to be a strug- 
gle, in which the weakest are either crowded to the wall 
and destroyed, or live only as they sacrifice themselves to 
that which is higher. Thus, the mineral world is taken up 
into the vegetable and absorbed by it, and the vegetable is 
in turn taken up into the animal and absorbed by it, and 
the weaker animal is taken by the stronger animal and 
becomes his food and is sacrificed to him; and in the 
whole realm of natural life the weaker, the poorer, the 
feebler, the lower, is sacrificed for the higher, the stronger, 
the richer. And this natural conception of life is wrought 
out in all the earlier stages of society in the social organ- 
ism. Thus the subjects came bringing their gifts to the 
king ; the pleaders came bringing their gifts to the judge; 
the church came bringing its service and its homage to 
the priest ; the serf owed allegiance to his sovereign lord. 
Life seemed to be based upon this scientific basis, though 
the scientific basis was not understood. The lower gave 
gifts to the higher; the lower was sacrificed for the 
higher. 

Now, Christianity brings a message that, at first sight, 
seems to be radically inconsistent with this. The message 
of Christianity is: The weak are not to be sacrificed to the 
strong, but the strong are to sacrifice to the weak; the 
poor are not to be sacrificed to the rich, but the rich are 
to sacrifice themselves for the poor ; the ignorant are not 
to be sacrificed to the wise, but the wise are to bear the 
burden and suffer sacrifice for the ignorant. And so all 
through life, the higher are to serve the lower, the poorer 
are to serve the richer, the stronger are to serve the weaker. 
So Christ interprets the law to His disciples: ‘“‘ Whoso 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant, even as 
the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his lifea ransom for many.”’ So Paul 
interprets Christ to the Ephesian elders: “I have showed 
you how that so laboring you ought to support the weak, 
and toremember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, 
It is more blessed to give than to receive.”” You know that 
water grows heavier as it grows colder, until it reaches a 
certain point ; if it continued to grow heavier as it grows 
colder, it would sink to the bottom, and ice would form 
at the bottom of the rivers and ponds, and freeze up- 
wards, and all fish that are therein would be destroyed : 
but when it reaches a certain point the law changes, 
and the cold water comes to the top and freezes there, 
and so a cover is made on the top and becomes a 
blanket for the life that is underneath. So, when this law 
of struggle for existence and survival of the fittest, that is 
the source and inspiration of progress up to a certain 
point, is carried to that point, then suddenly the law is re- 
versed, and the element of conscience comes in, and the 
element of love, and the law that the feebler and poorer are 
to serve the stronger and wiser gives place to the law of 
love—the law that the strong shall bear the burdens of the 
weak, and the rich shall bear the burdens of the poor, and 
the wise shall bear the burdens of the ignorant. Life is 
like a body of men climbing up the surface of a precipice, 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, March 18, 1 
Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the sothor. om 
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and in paganism every man puts his foot on the shoulder 
of the man below him and climbs up, and the weak stay 
at the bottom ; but in Christianity every man that gets the 
vantage-ground a little above his fellow-man reaches down 
and takes hold of his fellow-man and helps him up. Both 
make for progress, but the Christian law of service of the 
weak by the strong makes for progress better than the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. 

Now, Christianity has gradually wrought out this revolu- 
tion in human thought and life. No longer do we con- 
sider that people are the servants of the king ; we say the 
President is the servant of the people; and the problem 
to-day between government of the machine and by the 
machine and for the machine, on the one side, and gov- 
ernment of the people and for the people and by the peo- 
ple, on the other, is the struggle between paganism and 
Christianity ; it is a struggle between the old, false concep- 
tion of government, that the strong are to get the benefit 
and the many are to be the servants, and the modern and 
Christian conception, that the many are to get the benefit 
and the few that seem to be at the top are to confer it. The 
universities were originally monasteries. Men went there 
simply to study and to live a housed and quiet life. Chris- 
tianity has revolutionized these monasteries and converted 
them into universities in which the fellows and professors 
go, not to keep their life in seclusion, nor to promote their 
life, but to impart their life to the college students. In 
the old cathedrals of England the priests fenced off part 
of the cathedral where they conducted their worship; they 
were the recipients, and. the people stood outside and 
looked on ; andin Durham Cathedral there is a great cross 
set in the stone floor, near the outer door, and no woman 
in the olden time could come nearer the chancel than that 
The Church was not for the women; it was not 
for the men; it was for the priests. Now the priest is for 
the congregation, not the congregation for the priest. 

We all now recognize this as good ethics, but I want to 
show you this morning that it is good theology. For the 
old religious conception was that people must bring their 
offerings and their sacrifices to God. The old conception 
was the pagan conception ; and it required men to bring 
their offering and their sacrifices to God ; they were feeble, 
poor, ignorant, unworthy. God was the great Sovereign, 
God was the great Judge, God was the grand, noble One, 
and these poor, ignorant ones must come and give their 
gifts to their God as they came and gave their gifts to their 
king, and as serfs to their lord. And that notion has 
wrought itself into theology, so that men imagine that 
Jesus Christ died as a gift to God. We were not rich 
enough to give the gift, our lives were not holy enough, 
and so this exceptionally holy life was put on the earth 
that there might be something which could be given; and 
when we take this life, and say, We will make it ours and 
give it back to God, then we are giving something worthy 
of him. Do not you see that this is turning Christianity 
upside down? The law that the strong shall serve the 
weak, and the rich shall serve the poor, and the wise shall 
serve the ignorant, is the divine law, and because God is 
the greatest of all and richest of all and wisest of all, 
therefore he is the servant of all. The sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ is not a sacrifice which man makes unto God, or 
which one God makes unto another God, or which God 
with one hand makes to God’s other hand, or which one 
aspect of God makes to another aspect of God. It is not 
a sacrifice to God at all: it is a sacrifice dy God fo men. 
God brings the gift into the temple, and man comes-empty- 
handed. It is the rich One bringing his wealth to the 
poor; and the wise One bringing his wisdom to the igno- 
rant; and the strong One bringing his strength to the 
weak; and the living One bringing his life to the dead. 

Two noble girls belonging to the Salvation Army go 
down into the East Side of New York; they go to the very 
lowest of the low, or they want to; they find the very 
worst spot they can find in that great city—and you can- 
not find a worse spot on this globe than you can find in 
some places in New York City. They take off their Sal- 
vation Army dresses ; they lay aside their Salvation Army 
character; they find a poor room; they furnish it with 
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r furniture—they have broken chairs, imperfect tables, 
a third-hand cooking-stove—everything is as in the rooms 
about them, except that their room is clean ; and they live 
there, that they may carry their life to the people living 
there under those conditions, that they may carry life where 
there is death, that they may carry cleanliness where there 
is filth, that they may carry inspiration where there is 
despair. They hide their personality that they may offer 
their gifts. So Jesus Christ comes into life, laying aside 
the robes of his office, laying aside his divine glory, and 
coming—what ?—that he may be our sacrifice to God? 
No! no! That he may be God’s sacrifice to us; that 
he may witness God’s love for us; that he may bring 
God-life to us. He laid down his life, not for God, not 
for justice, not for law; he laid down his life for us. 

Think what that meant! He knew all the privations 
and limitations of poverty. A Western minister a few 
years ago shocked all reverential Americans by saying 
that Jesus Christ was a tramp. It was false: because a 
tramp is not only one who is impecunious, and goes from 
place to place, but one who goes from place to place be- 
cause he is vicious or lazy, and wishes to live on other 
people. But if to be without a home, to be dependent upon 
the charity of others, to travel from vi lage to village, if that 
were to be a tramp, the statement would have been true. 
All the limitations that belong to absolute poverty he took 
upon himself that he might give—not that he might get. 
And, with that, all the loneliness of life. He was alone. 
His own friends did not understand him. As a cultured 
woman going down and living in the East Side would be 
without any companionship whatever, except as now and 
then she might escape her thralldom and seek some cul- 
tured companionship in her old home, so Jesus Christ 
went ever and anon away from his disciples up into the 
mountain-top, that he might have a little quiet companion- 
ship with God and the spirits of the Old Testament saints 
—the only real companionship he ever had. He knew all 
the limitations of power. With all the strength, all the 
wisdom, of the divine, he laid them aside, because, by being 
imperfect in the possession and manifestation of power and 
knowledge, he could better serve those whom he wished to 
serve. He walked the sea, but neverto help himself. He 
made bread, but never to feed his own hunger. 
wrought a miracle save for others. He knew, too, the 
hate and hostility of men. The men whom he loved 
turned against him. He knew what it was to face abhor- 
rent and abhorring faces. He knew what it was to inflict 
great wounds on those that did love him. I do not think 
the hardest part of Christ’s life were the wounds that he 
received; they were the wounds he inflicted. You re- 
member how, when James and John came to him and 
asked to sit on his right hand and on his left, he answered : 
Can you drink of my cup? can you be baptized with my 
baptism? and they said, We will—you remember the 
pathos of his sad reply, You shall drink of my cup; you 
shall be baptized with my baptism. Ah! it was not the 
nail driven into his quivering hand and foot; it was the 
looking down upon the mother that stood before him as 
he hung up: n the cross, and seeing the sword in ‘her 
heart, and knowing that he had himself plunged it there. 
I know nothing in life harder than this: to inflict a wound 
on one you love because duty requires it. That he did. 
He knew the reality of temptation; and the purer the 
soul the harder and the bitterer temptation is. There 
is a certain sense of shame that comes upon any man, 
and upon any woman, at times, just because they are 
under temptation. The’ recognition of any possibility of 
sin, the recognition of any possibility of contest or conflict, 
is hard for the pure soul to endure. He knew itall. I 
do not enter into the mystery of it; but his temptations 
were real temptations. He knew what it was to bear the 
sins—not only the sorrows, but the sins—of others. Asa 
father feels shame in the shame of his child, as a child 
feels shame in the crime of his father; as the wife suffers 
more for the sin of her husband than the husband suffers 
himself, so He suffered for the sins of those he loved. 
Every heart that has ever felt the sorrow and shame of 
another’s sin may know a little what Christ suffered for 
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you andforme. Hecame into our life that he might bring 
his life into our life ; he came not that he might appease 
God, not that he might offer a gift which you and I could 
give to God; he came as the strong One that he might 
give strength to us in our weakness, and the rich One 
that he might give wealth to us in our poverty, and the 
wise One that he might give his wisdom to us in our igno- 
rance. He came as one comes who comes down into the 
homes and abodes of the poor, the ignorant, the despised, 
the outcast, to make their home his home, their condition 
his condition, their life his life—that he might give his life 
for others. He is God’s gift tous. And we shall never 
understand the meaning of the sacrifice of Christ until we 
in some measure understand this. 

The old theology represented Christ as a sacrifice for 
God. And men have reacted against that, and try to 
sweep away the notion of sacrifice altogether, and think of 
Christ only as a teacher and an example. We shall not 
understand his mission until we come to see that his com- 
ing into life is God’s sacrifice to men ; that he has entered 
into life, and taken the burden of life, and borne the sor- 
row of life, and felt the shame and the sin of life, in order 
that he might give life. If I could paint the shadow of 
the cross, I would not paint it with a yawning boy, the 
shadow the token of his weariness on the wall. Have you 
not seen the mother stand with her arms outstretched, and 
the little child, seeing the mother’s arms outstretched, run 
quickly to the mother that the mother’s arms might clasp 
him toher bosom? I would put the shadow of that mother- 
love upon the wall, for God’s love reaches out to lay hold 
upon the weakest, the feeblest, and the poorest ; and the 
cross of Christ is that shadow thrown upon earth of that 
inviting and embracing love. 


Righteous Hoarding’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


It is quite as often the minister as the monarch who 
governs the State.. Pitt, not George the Third, was the 
real ruler of England; Richelieu, not Louis the Thir- 
teenth, was the master of France. Joseph is made by the 
Pharaoh of the hour absolute master in a realm whose 
government has always been that of an absolute despotism. 
To maintain such a position for a quarter of a century is 
itself a test of greatness. To maintain it, a foreigner, over 
a nation that despises foreigners as the Egyptians did; to 
maintain it, a monotheist, over a nation whcse idolatrous 
faith was so inwrought into the national life as it was in 
Egypt; to maintain it, executing a policy of heavy and 
burdensome taxation, not for present use, but for future 
contingencies—this must have required a political sagacity 
such as belongs only to great genius. Cromwell prime 
minister of Spain in the palmiest days of Jesuitism would 
hardly involve a greater political and religious contradic- 
tion than Joseph the prime minister of Egypt. He has 
been sharply criticised for his course in selling to the peo- 
ple the grain which he had hoarded, instead of giving it to 
them.” But in forming a moral judgment respecting his 
course, three things must be considered: (1) He lived 
before the age of democracy. The nation was the unit. 
The individual existed for the nation, not the nation for 
the individual. He is to be measured by considering the 
question whether his actions showed a disinterested en- 
deavor to accomplish the best results for the Egyptian 
empire. (2) No warning on his part, and no exhorta- 
tion, would have induced the people to save for them- 
selves. In spite of the greater intelligence of our own 
times, in spite of the lessons of experience, and the 
increased facilities for saving furnished by our banks, — 
bonds, evidences of debt, and other modern conveniences, 
it is still difficult to persuade the majority of men to pro- 
vide in the time of their prosperity for an anticipated time 
of adversity. lf Joseph had trusted to inducing the people 
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to save for themselves, the majority of them would have 
suffered, if not died, in the time of the famine. (3) Hav- 
ing laid up a store of provisions, it was far wiser for him, 
far better for the kingdom, far better for the people them- 
selves, that he should sell, not give away, when he had 
provided against a day of evil. This is, indeed, I believe, 
one’ of the lessons to be taught from this story; the lesson 
against indiscriminate giving to the heedless and shiftless 
—a giving which demoralizes and pauperizes those who 
receive. With this brief explanation, I desire to use this 
incident in the life of Joseph to inculcate and illustrate 
two moral lessons. 

I. Hoarding is sometimes righteous. The mistransla- 
tion of Christ’s instruction in the Sermon on the Mount, 
“ Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat or what 
ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 
on,” has wrought much mischief, and would have wrought 
more but for the fact that no external authority can suf- 
fice to overcome a natural and right instinct. The word 
translated “ take no thought ”’ is, literally, ‘“‘ be not divided 
in your minds ”—that is, be not distracted, drawn in dif- 
ferent directions, as one is a part of whose thought is 
spent upon the problems of love and a part upon the 
problems of self-interest. It is this double-mindedness 
which is the secret of all anxiety. What Christ says to his 
disciples is, Be single-minded, devote your lives to the ser- 
vice of God in the serving of your fellow-men, and God will 
care for you. 

Now, this is not inconsistent with the spirit of thrift. 
One may lay up in the present for the exigencies of the 
future if he is doing this in the spirit, not of selfish greed, 
but of thoughtful benevolence. The birds, to whom Christ 
referred as an example, exercise forethought, and haste 
away to warmer climates before the cold weather makes 
the northern climate too inhospitable for their dwelling. 
God himself stores up for future use. The prairies, the 
mines, and the forests are the granaries where God has 
stored for the future of his children. Thrift and benevo- 
lence are not inconsistent ; on the contrary, thrift is essen- 
tial to benevolence, for he who has nothing can bestow 
nothing. 

II. But this hoarding, to be righteous, must not be hoard- 
ing for its own sake. Wealth, whatever its form, is useful 
only as it is used. ‘The power to acquire and the power 
to retain must always be subordinate to the power of wisely 
expending. The man who accumulates a great store only 
to hoard them in his barns and storehouses God calls a 
fool ;’ but if he stores up to-day that he may have to use 
to-morrow, he is a wise man. Accumulation for accumu- 
lation’s sake is both a sin and a folly. Joseph was not a 
fool, because he did not store up in the granaries of Egypt 
that he might take his ease, drink, and be merry, but that 
he might have wealth to supply the wants of the people 
when they came to be in want. He gathered the food of 
the good years that the food might be stored? for use in 
the seven years of famine, “that the land perish not 
through the famine.” Acquisitiveness is righteous only 
when it is in the service of love. 

III. I would emphasize, too, the lesson which I have 
already incidentally referred to: the best way to help any 
one is to help him to help himself. A great deal of the so- 
called indiscriminate charity of our times has been wholly 
pernicious. Giving something for nothing is always a 
dangerous business. It is better to sell garments for in- 
significant prices to the poor than to give them away. It 
is better to provide cheap meals than free soup-houses. 
If a gift is really bestowed in love and received in love, 
love sanctifies the gift; but impersonally giving by tickets, 
and wholesale giving by free and public distribution, ‘de- 
moralize and degrade. It is better for a man to go hungry 
or co'd than to exchange his manhood and self-respect for 


food and clothing. In spite of the caustic criticisms on 


Joseph’s course, I believe that we might learn a lesson of 
wisdom trom him, imitating, not his particular method, but 
the principle on which he acted and the spirit by which 
he was inspired. 


1 Luke xii., 20. 
2 Gen. xli., 36. 
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The Religious World 


This is the season for the gathering 
Methodist Conferences of the hosts of Methodism in the vicin- 

ity of New York. The New York 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church began its ses- 
sions on Wednesday, April 4, in the Calvary Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Seventh Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty- — 
ninth Street, Bishop J. H. Vincent presiding. The New York 
East Conference began its sessions at the same time in the Nos- 
trand Avenue Church in Brooklyn, Bishop Charles H. Fowler, 
of Minnesota, presiding ; while at the same hour the Newark 
Conference began its sessions in St. Luke’s Church, Newark, 
Bishop William X. Ninde presiding. The most important item 
of business which has come before any one of the Conferences 
up to the time of our writing concerns the proposition for a con- 
stitutional change in the Discipline of the Church touching ad- 
mission of women as delegates to the General Conference. A 
resolution presented by the Rev. Dr. James M. King was unani- 
mously adopted by the New York Conference. It seems that 
there was some irregularity in the way the subject had been 
presented for action. Omitting part of the preamble, we quote 
its substance and the resolutions as follows : 


Whereas, In submitting this exteaordinary proposition to the annual <onfer- 
ences the General Conference did not adopt it legally by a majority vote of 
two-thirds so as to ask the members of the annua! conferences to concur in its 
own action, nor did it “recommend” the adoption of the amendment pro- 
posed, but plainly indicated a desire that it be not adopted; therefore 

Resolved, First, That, waiving all questions of the expediency of the admis- 
sion of women to the General Conference, we declare our judgment that such 
admission should not be secured or sanctioned by any method that wears the 
suspicion of irregularity or inadequacy. 

Resolved, Second, That we deem it expedient not to vote on said proposition 
till after the General Conference shall have legally adopted it and ‘: recom- 
mended ”’ the concurrence of the members of the annual conference. 

Resolved, Three, That action on said proposition be and is postponed till 
after the next General] Conference. 


Nothing in this action indicates what the final decision of the 
Church will be, and yet we have no doubt that, sooner or later, 
women will be admitted on the same conditions as men. The 
most noticeable event in the sessions of the New York East Con- | 
ference was the lecture of Professor Mitchell, of Boston Uni- 
versity, which he had been specially invited to present. His 
subject was “‘ Profit and Loss: A Reckoning with Biblical 
Criticism.” 


. Professor H. G. Mitchell, of the School 
Professor Mitchell’s 
iin of Theology of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Boston, is one of the most 
competent critical scholars in our country—a man whose schol- 
arship is recognized both in this country and abroad. Probably 
there is not in the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States a more eminent scholar in his special department. The 
New York East Conference has done a very wise thing in intro- 
ducing special lectures into its programme, and it is an indica- 
tion that the great Methodist Church has its face toward the 
future when it invites one of its ablest scholars to speak before 
it on such a subject. The general thought of Professor Mitchell 
in his lecture was briefly as follows: Taking for granted that 
the critical view of the origin of the Old Testament has pre- 
vailed, there has been a real gain for the Hebrew Scriptures in 
the change. This opinion is held by almost all critical students 
of the Bible who are also evangelical in theology, and this fact 
leads Dr. Parker, in his latest book, the object of which is to 
controvert many of the positions of the « higher critics,” to say: 
“We are dealing with brethren, not with enemies; with be- 
lievers, not with infidels; and with men whose conception of 
the case may some day prove itself to be right.” It is not for 
us to enter into any extended outline of Professor Mitchell's 
address, but we do desire to emphasize our appreciation of the 


.wisdom of ‘the Conference in introducing such lectures into its 


programme, and in inviting the men best able to speak on such 
themes to present them. 


A Committee of the Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends has issued a letter to editors 
and journalists in behalf of the purity of the 
press, which is one of the most practical movements in the line 
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of Christian work which we have recently seen. These Chris- 
tian women are trying to do away with that menace to our 
home life which results from the publication in the daily press of 
articles which ought never to see the light. One paragraph in 
their appeal is as follows: “ Let nothing hinder or retard its 
work. Cast out the evil that the good may reign. Advertise- 
ments which point to gilded crime, details of most unholy acts, 
personal and pictorial notices which are incentives to the viola- 
tion of the higher law—let all of these be thrown aside, giving 
their space to better things.” This appeal is accompanied with a 
report of what has been done, from which we glean the follow- 
ing facts: This Committee has been in existence, working for a 
higher standard of literature, for several years. It has addressed 
circulars to hundreds of the leading journals of the United 
States and Canada asking their co-operation. A paper on the 
subject was presented at the World’s Fair Congress of Repre- 
sentative Women. A letter was addressed to fifty prominent 
clergymen, asking them to preach at least two sermons each 
year on the purification of the press. The report is signed by 
seven women of the Society of Friends. Surely all lovers of the 
home and of the kingdom of God must sympathize with this 
movement. The task which these women have undertaken is 
difficult and delicate, but the better sentiment of the community 
is with them, and, notwithstanding many indications to the con- 
trary, the desire for a higher moral standard in our daily papers 
is on the increase. The Society of Friends does not occupy a 
large place before the public, but we have often noticed that 
when it undertakes a special work it is usually one of which all 
recognize the urgent need. The Quakers have always been will- 
ing to be leaders in “ forlorn hopes.” 


Some time ago we published some in- 
teresting facts from the minutes of 
the last Year-Book of the Congrega- 
tional churches. We have recently seen in the “ Interior” of 
Chicago some figures concerning the Presbyterian churches 
which we think will be of interest to our readers. Twenty 
churches in the United States report over one thousand com- 
municants, five of which are in New York, three in Brook- 
lyn, two in Philadelphia, two in Chicago, two in Rochester, two 
in Cleveland, and one each in Oakland, Cal., Washington, D.C., 
Minneapolis, and Denver. The New York churches are those 
of Drs. Hall, Rossiter, George Alexander, Parkhurst, and W. M. 
Smith; in Brooklyn, those of Drs. Talmage, Gregg, and C. C. 
Hall; in Philadelphia, Dr. Graham’s and the Bethany Church ; 
in Rochester, Drs. Stebbins’s and Taylor’s; in Chicago, Drs. 
Withrow’s and Barrows’s: in Cleveland, Dr. Haydn’s and Mr. 
Townsend’s; in Oakland, Dr. Coyle’s; in Washington, Dr. 
Bartlett’s ; in Minneapolis, the Rev. Pleasant Hunter’s; and in 
Denver, Dr. Freeman’s. Nine other churches have nearly one 
thousand members: the Throop Avenue, Brooklyn; East Liver- 
pool, O.; East Liberty, Pittsburg; the First, Portland, Oregon; 
the House of Hope, St. Paul; Germantown, Pa.; the Taber- 
nacle, Indianapolis; the Second in Cleveland, and the Fourth 
Avenue in New York. These all have nine hundred or over. 
The minutes of 1893 report 59,660 additions on confession of 
faith. “ This is a percentage of seven and a half per cent.; or, 
in other words, the yearly work of each 200 communicants is 
represented by the addition of fifteen to the Church from their 
own families and from the world.” The whole amount given 
by the 855,000 communicants in the Presbyterian Church last 
year for all objects was about $15,000,000, or an average of 
about $17.50 per member. One item in these reports which 
attracts our notice is the fact that the yearly work of each two 
hundred communicants is represented by the addition of fifteen 
to the Church. Now, when it is remembered that these fifteen 
include those who have been received from the families of Chris- 
tian people as well as those from the world, we feel that this is 
a very sad and unworthy showing. We do not know that many 
other churches, if any, could present a better report, but we 
have long felt that the Church was too complacent over its addi- 
tions from Christian families, and that it was doing far too little 
aggressive work. Ifthe Presbyterian Church is typical of all 
the churches, we think the time has come to squarely face the 
fact that none are using their equipment of men and money 
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as they should be used. This part of the report is not at all 
satisfactory. 

We have received from Colorado 
Springs a leaflet to which we desire 
to direct attention. It is issued by 
the united churches of that small but growing city, and is en- 
titled “ A Greeting from the Churches of Colorado Springs.” 
It contains first the greeting, and then a list of all the churches 
of the city arranged in alphabetical order, beginning with the Bap- 
tist and ending with the Unitarian, and including Catholic, Chris- 
tian, Congregational, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Methodist. 
The location of the churches and hours of all the services 
are given, as well as notice of the meetings of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. We think the greeting worthy of being 
quoted, and give it without comment, believing that all our read- 
ers will recognize that the churches of Colorado Springs have set 
an example worthy of being followed in all cities and towns, 
especially where there are large numbers of strangers or tran- 
sient visitors. It is as follows: 


The churches of Colorado Springs take pleasure in placing in your hands this 
announcement of the services held in our city on the Lord’s Day. They unitedly 
extend to you a cordial invitation to attend wherever your associations or your 
convenience may suggest. In every church we can assure you of a hearty welcome. 
We account ita privilege to helpthose who are away from home to feel at home 
in the house of our common Father. You will find also given below the hours 
of the various Sunday-schools, Societies of Christian Endeavor, and prayer- 
meetings, at which your presence will be no less welcome. Permit us to add that 
such hospitalities and courtesies as strangers are likely to appreciate, the mem- 
bers of these churches, according to their ability and opportunity, will be glad 
to extend. 


A Lesson from Colorado 


From time to time we have been 
much interested in what we have 
heard of the addresses of the Rev. 
Gilbert Reid, a Presbyterian missionary to China who is at 
present on furlough in this country. Mr. Reid is one of the 
most clear-headed and intelligent representatives of the Church 
of Christ ia the foreign field. We recently had the pleasure of 
reading a paper from his pen which was printed in Shanghai, 
China, in 1888. The principles which it emphasizes are still in 
discussion in the various missionary boards, and Mr. Reid has 
made them the subject of conversation and lecture during his 
visit in this country. Its title is, “ The Duty of Christian Mis- 
sions to the Upper Classes in China.” He considers various 
common objections to the giving of special attention to the 
higher classes in heathen lands, and then gives reasons why the 
opposite policy of making special efforts for the poor should not 
be an exclusive one. Both from this paper and from private 
conversation we have learned that Mr. Reid feels that there is 
danger of neglecting the higher classes in zeal for the poor and 
outcast. He believes that the higher classes should be con- 
ciliated; that their position should be recognized; that special 
efforts should be made to win their sympathy and co-operation ; 
that by so doing the poorer classes would themselves be reached 
with greater ease, since the prejudice against the new faith 
would be disarmed by seeing those whom they regard as their 
superiors treat it with deference. This, Mr. Reid thinks, is 
especially true in China, where “ Chinese custom and Confucian 
teaching are imbued with the ideas of the precedence of the 
superior—filial piety and fraternal submission.” He says further 
concerning life in China: “ Minor officials follow the beck of 
their superiors. The people conform to the wishes of the 


Should Missionaries Seek 
the Upper Classes? 


gentry. . . . Wherever possible, those high in power should be 
influenced, and, naturally, a salutary impression will be made on 
all beneath. . . . The constitution of society is different from 


that in our Western lands, since, in the latter, individualism is 
more highly developed, while in China it is restricted, social ° 
obligation binding the multitude to uniformity, and national cus- 
tom of long standing enforcing reverence to all who are above.” 
It has occurred to us from reading this paper, and from conver- 
sation with Mr. Reid and other missionaries, that there are a 
few men, like Mr. Reid himself and the Rev. Griffith John, D.D., 
of the London Missionary Society, who are especially fitted for 
this kind of work, and that the various missionary societies 
might well combine in making them their common representa- 
tives. Probably the largest number of missionaries must con- 
tinue to work as they have in the past, but those fitted to reach 
the cultivated classes and the gentry might well be set apart for 
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such service. Denominational differences have comparatively 
little place on the foreign field, and therefore we can see no 
reason why the missionaries themselves should not be allowed 
to choose those of their own number who have proved them- 
selves adapted to such service, leaving to the boards at home 
the privilege of co-operation in their support. Our foreign work 
will never be done if we do not consider its needs rather than 
the limitations of our denominations in this country and Europe. 
Mr. Reid’s plea for the upper classes in China would a 
apply with equal force to all the mission fields. 


Last week we gave an account of 
the Free Church Congress which 
has been holding its sessions in 
Leeds, England. At the time of our writing, however, the re- 
ports were not completed, and we promised further information 
this week. The sessions of the Congress are now ended, and the 
complete account of its proceedings is in our hands. Little of 
importance was transacted in addition to what we have already 
given our readers. One item, however, will perhaps attract 
attention. A series of resolutions was introduced by the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, urging the formation of Free Church Fed- 
erations in the various counties of the Kingdom, and planning 
for representation in future meetings of the Congress from these 
local federations. Thus the congresses will not be congresses of 
the denominations as such, but of the denominational federations 
in the counties. According to this plan, the principle of federa- 
tion will quickly be at work in all parts of England, and the 
dissenting denominations will have taken the first step—and it 
will be a great one—toward the realization of Christian union. 
We believe that this action should be carefully watched. Its 
importance can hardly be exaggerated. It will lead at once to 
the checking of the evils of denominational overlapping, and to 
much economy in the use of men and means. One interesting 
affirmation in the resolutions is the following: “ The Congress 
affirms thgt the membership, representative or personal, and the 
signe: ” take part in proceedings belongs to women equally with 
men.” When it is remembered that this Congress includes 
many of the most conservative Presbyterians, it will be seen 
that the membership of women, and their right to take part in 
the meetings, is perhaps quite as noticeable as any other feature 
of the resolutions. The Free Church Congress is growing in 
importance, and promises soon to become a rival to the “ Church 
Congress.” 


The Free Church Congress 


An Oriental proverb runs substantially as 
follows: “ When a man dies, the world 
asks, What has he left behind? but the 
angels ask, What good deeds has he sent before him?” This 
saying comes to our minds as we read in the columns of the 
“ Missionary Herald” short sketches of two of the noblest 
heroes of modern times—the Rev. John E. Chandler, of Madura, 
and the Rev. Alden Grout, who was so long connected with the 
Zulu Mission. Both lived to a good old age, and both left 
enduring influences in the fields to which they gave so much of 
their strength. The last time that the writer saw Father Chan- 
dler he was in London, a year and a half ago. He was then an 
old man, probably between seventy and eighty years of age, re- 
turning to the Madura Mission. After he had won his right to 
rest in his native country, with all the passion and enthusiasm 
of a young man he started once more to take up his work on 
foreign soil. Mr. Chandler was born in 1817. He was ordained 
at Cincinnati, O., in 1846, and the same year sailed for Madras. 
‘ In that year he was asked by some one, “ What made you think 
of missions and decide to go to the heathen?” His reply was 
entirely characteristic: “ Reading my Bible.” He was in the 
United States from 1889 to 1892, detained by the ill health of 
Mrs. Chandler, and when at length death took her from him he 
had but one desire, and that to rejoin his mission at Madura 
City, where he labored as earnestly as ever. Early in January 
last that city was visited by cholera, and both Mr. Chandler and 
his son were attacked by the disease. The son recovered, but 
the father died at Madura, on January 10. Five of his children 
became missionaries, and one of them is well known in this 
country as the accomplished and beautiful wife of the Rev. 
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Edward S. Hume, of Bombay. Father Grout sailed from Boston 
in 1834 to establish a mission in South Africa among the Zulus. 
Traveling was then very different from what it.is now. It re- 
quired a hero to make the journey, to say nothing of taking up his 
abode in such a country as that to which he was destined. In 
1835 the mission was started, but two years later it was broken 
up, and Mr. Grout returned to this country. After two years, 
however, he returned to Natal, where he remained for thirty 
years in the prosecution of his work, returning to this country in 
1870, at the age of sixty-seven. His work was in a region 
utterly barbarous, with a people without any written language, 
and whose chief delight was war. To reach Natal he and his 
fellow-workers were obliged to journey from Port Elizabeth for 
nine weeks, in wagons, over a road hardly worthy of the name. 
The people to whom they went had no knowledge either of them 
personally or of the Gospel which they were to preach. At the 
end of his African work, however, and long before his death, 
Mr. Grout saw immense changes. Barbarism had disappeared. 
Few men in our time are more worthy of recognition as Chris- 
tian heroes, or of enduring remembrance for the fidelity and 
consecration of their service, than these two men—John E. 
Chandler, of Madura, and Alden Grout, of Natal. 


* 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. James Denney, of Scotland, is to deliver a course of 
ten lectures to the students of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
on Systematic Theology in Union Park Congregational Church. 
He discusses theology with reference to the system of Ritschl. 

—The Rev. John Brown, who has been pastor of a Presby- 
terian church in Fall River, Mass., for twenty-five years, will 
resign on June 1, sell his library, buy a tent, and preach the 
Gospel when and how he pleases, preferring to be entirely free 
of the Presbytery. 

—Cardina] Vaughan on Holy Thursday introduced in London 
a ceremony not before seen in England since the Reformation ; 
namely, that of the public washing of feet. He performed the 
function with the aid uf two priests, having ewers, towels, and 
two acolytes and tall lighted candles. 

—Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, has just confirmed Dr. 
George Thomas Dowling, who was for twelve years pastor of 
the Euclid Avenue Baytist Church, Cleveland, and who has 
latterly been living in Boston. Dr. Dowling is well known as a 
man of vigorous convictions and of great pulpit ability. 

—A site has been purchased in Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Streets, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, in New 
York, for a new building for the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, of which the Rev. Thomas McKee Brown 
is rector, and which is noted for its ritualistic services. The site 
cost nearly $220,000. 

—The Rev. Amasa C. Frissell died last Saturday at Port Rich- 
mond, S.I. Mr. Frissell was seventy-eight years of age, and 
was for many years a Secretary of the American Tract Society. 
One of his sons, Algernon S. Frissell, is Pr: sident of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank. and the other, the Rev. H. B. Frissell, D.D., is 
Principal of the Hampton Institute in Virginia. 

—The Rev. William T. Brown, of the Yale Divinity School, 
has just been installed as pastor of the Congregational church in 
Madison, Conn. ‘The church has been in existence one hundred 
and eighty-six years. and during this time has had only six pastors. 
The church has never dismissed a pastor. The Rev. James A. 
Gallup, who resigned last November, had been pastor for twenty- 


eight years, and is retained as pastor emeritus. 


—A gallery of religions, long in preparation, has been opened 
in the British Museum. It exhibits the lowest forms of fetish- 
worship, and marks the ascending gradations through Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, Abyssinian Christianity, Medizval Christian- 
ity, and the Greek, Roman Catholic, and Protestant types of the 
Christian faith. Its gradation is also chronological bringing in 
the ancient religions of western Asia and northern Atrica. 

—The Twenty-first National Conference of Charities and 
Correction will be held at Nashville, Tenn.. beginning May 23, 
and closing Monday, May 28. The membership of the Confer- 


ence includes members of State Boards of Charities, deleyates 


from Charity Organization societies, officers of public and pri- 
vate harkable and correctional institutions, official delegates 
appointed by the Governors of States, and all other persons 
directly or indirectly connected with charitable work. All per- 
sons included under this general description are invited to attend 
the Conference. The Conference is non-sectarian and non-politi- 
cal, and its aims are purely scientific and philanthropic. 
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Books and Authors 


The Mystery of the Nations’ 


Ethiopia is the land of legend and myth, the home of 
the Apocrypha, and of all marvelous mysteries in Chris- 
tianity; and its Church has preserved to our time the 
bizarre ceremonies and the high magic of the earliest days. 
The most ancient empire of the world, Ethiopia once 
stretched from Egypt to the sources of the Nile, but now 
it is contracted to the country known as Abyssinia. 
The people were originally of the Caucasian stock, but 
they have mingled their blood with the Semite and the 
Negro races. The pure-blooded Arabian called them /a- 
besch, meaning mixed, and from this word, through the 
Portuguese, we get Adyssinia; but the people of this land 


call themselves /#opyavan, Ethiopian, and their country 


they likewise call Ethiopia. Here, as the Middle Ages 


‘supposed, reigned that mystic pontiff-emperor, the holy 


Apostle John, named Prester John, in a majesty and magnif- 
icence that only some Oriental tongue possesses words to 
describe. From this land in the far past had come Balkis, 
the Queen of Sheba, to see the splendor and wisdom of 
King Solomon. ‘The royal house of Abyssinia is now said 
to descend from Menelek, the son of Solomon and Balkis. 
The present Emperor is Menelek II. In these truly 
wonderful valleys dwelt Ras (Prince) Sela, the Rasselas of 
Dr. Johnson’s classic tale. In the cathedral church is 
treasured the most antique relic claimed by any religion— 
the very Ark of the Covenant and the very Tables of the 
Law written by the finger of God, and brought down by 
Moses from the peak of Sinai; and the first of the. mon- 


-archs of the world to accept the faith of the Crucified was 


Candace, Queen of Ethiopia. Over the history of this 
empire brood always the shadows of mystery and of myth. 
It may be that some vestiges of the past will be retraced. 
Mr. Bent has certainly found it a fruitful archeological 
field, and his book contains much of the singular and fan- 
tastic. 

Though for a millennium and a half Abyssinia had for- 
gotten the outside world, as the world without had forgot- 
ten her, yet foreign influences did at times shape the life 
and thought of Ethiopia. Egyptian traces may be seen in 
the approach to the Sacred City, where for miles the way 
was lined with statues and high monoliths, exactly as the 
statues and obelisks guard the approach to an Egyptian 


city. To this day the sistrum is the sacred and ceremonial 


instrument in the Abyssinian Church, as it was in the 
temples of Isis and of Ra; and the sacred-dance common 
to the Egyptian and Jewish temple is still in Ethiopia the 
chief mode of divine worship. Arabian influences of the 
Sabean era are found by Mr. Bent in the ancient inscrip- 
tions at Yeha and elsewhere; in the prehistoric ruins at 
Yeha; in the night services of the Church, which begin 
with the stars and end with sunrise; in the circular 
churches, with four doors exactly to the four points of the 


‘compass; in the sacred groves which are planted in the 


consecrated precincts; and in the fabled “table of the sun 
in Ethiopia,” spoken of by Herodotus. Mr. Bent has no 


-doubt that Aksum itself was founded by Arabians, and 


there he finds vestiges of a Himyaritic temple to the sun- 
god. Dr. Miiller, in his appendix, adds it as his opinion 
that the Ethiopic alphabet, at least the characters of the 
inscriptions at Yeha and Aksum, come from the Sabean. 
Jewish influence is not to be determined precisely without 
more data. The Abyssinian Church observes the rite of 
circumcision, and the Levitical rule about clean and 
unclean animals, also the law touching the sinew that 
‘Shrank; but, since many races that never came in contact 
with Judaism have the same observances, we cannot draw 
thence any certain conclusions. Neither will the tradi- 
tions of Balkis and of the Ark of the Covenant, and of 
Menelek, the son of Solomon, afford help to conjecture. 


' The Sacred City of the Ethiopians: Being a Record of Travel and Research 


-in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. Theodore Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With aSupple- 


mentary Chapter by Prof. H. D. Miiller on the Inscriptions from Yeha, and an 
Appendix on the Morphological Character of the Abyssinians by J. G. Garson, 
etc. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $5. 
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The Abyssinian Church received Christianity still retain- 
ing much of the early Judaistic element. At the very 
nadir of our era, 960-1000, there sat upon the imperial 
throne of Ethiopia, Judith, the Jewess. It is in the canon- 
ical Scriptures of the Abyssinian Church that we find pre- 
served the strange Hebrew apocalyptic writings, the Book 
of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, and the like, which 
are so important to the study of Jewish religious thought 
at the time of our Lord. The author finds traces of Greek 
influence in the rock-cut stairs and cyclopean walls about 
Aksum, in the remains of the roads built by the Ptolemies, 
in carvings on pillar and monolith, in inscriptions, and on 
early coins. There is historical record of relations be- 
tween Abyssinia and the Byzantine Cofirt in the Middle 
Ages, and the influence of Byzantine art is conspicuous in 
both painting and architectural ornamentation. 

Into the more modern history of the country we will not 
enter. The author gives a satisfactory account of Portu- 
guese and Italian attempts at occupation. He does not 
speak of the English invasion a few years ago. In vain the 
Roman Church has for centuries tried to win over the 
Abyssinians to Papal obedience. After two hundred years 
of dominion the Jesuits were expelled from Abyssinia, as 
they have been also from another foreign country, Japan. 

Abyssinia was converted to Christianity by Frumentius, 
whom St. Athanasius consecrated the Bishop of the Ethi- 
opians. The present head of the Abyssinian Church is 
still consecrated at Alexandria, and is called Adouna—~., ¢., 
our father. There was no Abouna for Mr. Bent to meet, 
but he saw the Ziéchigeh, the next in rank—the Bishop at 
Aksum. “ His grace was clad in a rich black burnouse, 
with his head enveloped in a white cloth; in his hand he 
held a cross. He is a very grand man indeed, and a mass 
of affectations in all his movements. . . . He received me 
in his private sanctum approached by a pretty garden full 
of bananas and shady trees. It was one of the most fas- 
cinating little rooms I ever saw, approached by a flight of 
steps. It was only about eight feet square, with a domed 
roof, and every inch of it was covered with quaint Abyssin- 
ian paintings. Below was a sort of dado, formed by 
military processions, in which Ras Mangashah and his 
armies figured largely. Above this were depicted all the 
Apostles enduring all sorts of martyrdoms, whilst the 
domed ceiling was covered with angels of the quaintest 
description. A pretty little window with carved sides let 
in just sufficient light to make the effect mysterious, and 
his grace was seated cross-legged in a corner on a Turkey 
carpet reading his religious books, many of which were 
scattered on tall stands about the room, so that there was 
hardly room for us to get in. He was very gracious to us, 
and received us with infinite politeness. I think that no- 
body is more courteous in his manner than a well-bred 
Abyssinian, and the Bishop of Aksum is a member of one 
of the leading families in the land from Gondar in Amhara.”’ 

The churches that are typical are circular, and divided 
into three compartments; in the outermost the people 


* stand, the next is for the clergy, and the center is occupied 


by the holy of holies, where is kept the Ark at Aksum, 
and representations of it in the other churches. These 
churches are covered, both inside and outside, with the 
most curious and interesting paintings. The frontispiece of 
this book is from a sacred picture. It represents the cru- 
cifixion, and on one side of the cross are shown the events 
which preceded the death of Jesus, and on the other side 
those that followed. In one place Jesus is shown being 
let down into Hell by a cord, and Adam and Eve are receiv- 
ing the dead body. This is in accordance with some 
apocalyptic book of the Abyssinian Bible, and corresponds 
to their monophysite theology. According to the canons 
of their ecclesiastical art, the good are invariably repre- 
sented with full face, and the wicked in profile. ‘The 
umbrella, which figures in the religious pomps of the 
Chinese Emperor and the Pope of Rome, which is a badge 
of dignity in the sculptures of Assyria and of Egypt, plays 
a large part in the civic and ecclesiastical ceremonies of 
the Ethiopians. The crutch, the miter, the sistrum, the 
drum, the trumpet, the fly-brush, the crosses, are peculiar. 
These articles are often very valuable and beautiful, for 
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these people are fond of what is rich and sumptuous. 
Silks, satins, and velvets, enriched with embroidery and 
with plates of gold and silver, and set with jewels, are far 
from uncommon. There is an abundance of jewelry, and 
from Mr. Bent’s account we gather that no one lacks jewels 
of gold and jewels of silver in the realms of Prester John. 

The chief or favorite saint of the Abyssinian Church is 
Saint Tekla Haimanout, who stood seven years with one 
foot in the river reading his Bible. His tomb in the 
Monastery of Debra Libanos is a place of pilgrimage, and 
miracles of healing are wrought at his grave. Of monks 
and nuns there are many in the Abyssinian Church, and 
their seclusion seems to be strict and their austerities 
extreme. The traditional church-bells are of stone. We 
quote Mr. Bent’s description of the sacred dance of the 
Abyssinian Church: “ Each priest had a sistrum in one 
hand, a crutch in the other, and their movements were ex- 
ceedingly graceful, sometimes almost wild in their evolu- 
tions, singing as they danced the sacred songs in Gez. . . . 


‘These religious dances, in step, tune, and rhythm, forcibly 


reminded us of what a Greek chorus must have been round 
the altar of Dionysus. The cross and basin have taken 
the place of the altar; the frankincense is there, and the 
singing and chanting are carried on in the form of a 
dialogue, as if one priest was announcing to another 
some good news which prompted hilarity; the black-faced 
priests, with white turbans and red velvet cloaks, a sistrum 
in one hand and a crutch in the other, waved to and fro 
in the mazy dance, whilst boys beat the drums to regulate 
the time. The figures seem to us something between a 
minuet and a quadrille. Every step was studied and 
graceful, as they changed over from side to side, shaking 
their rattles and waving their crutches, chanting the while 
in low and decidedly sweet tones.” 

We leave the reader to follow Mr. Bent in his archzo- 
logical journey to Aksum, which, shrunken as it now is, 
once covered many miles of area. There are the standing 
stones by which we may study the evolution of the menhir 
to the obelisk. These houses of the sun-god, towering to 
the height of seventy feet or more, each with an altar at 
the foot, are such as are found in Moab, such as the Syrian 
of to-day calls Betylia, bethels, houses of God. They are 
carved to represent a house of many stories, and face the 
sunrise, 

What we have given indicates the character and the 
extraordinary interest of Mr. Bent’s work. Perhaps his 
conjectures are at times on slender grounds; too often 
his English, we regret to say, is slipshod. Nevertheless, 
there are few books which have issued from the press of 
late that will claim and receive so deep an interest and 
excite so wide a curiosity. 

Novels and Tales 

With Katharine Lauderdale Mr. Marion Crawford begins a 
series of novels about New York society which may be expected 
to do for our city what his Saracinesca novels (in which it seems 
to be generally agreed that the novelist has embodied his very best 
work) did for Rome. ‘There is this difference, however : that with 
* Saracinesca,” “ Sant’ Ilario,” and “ Don Orsino” each forms 
an entirely separate story, the three being connected by an art- 
fully woven thread of family and social interests, but having 
absolutely disjoined and separate plots. On the contrary, one 
lays down “ Katharine Lauderdale ” with the feeling that liter- 
ally nothing is finished; some things, indeed—such as the mys- 
tery of the unpleasant Crowdie—are merely hinted at. The 
marriage of Katharine, which takes place in the middle of this 
novel, is really the beginning rather than the end of the story. 
The incident of the book is very slight: the secret marriage, 
urged by the heroine; the effort to induce a millionaire uncle 
to provide employment for the husband—a young club man 
with an acute sense of honor and truthfulness, a quick-blazing 
temper, and a craving for drink, who is struggling along in gen- 
teel poverty with his mother on the wretched income of ten 
thousand a year; the remarkable series of mischances by which 
this young man (who, in fact, abstains heroically from drink two 
whole days out of the five days through which the action of the 
story lasts) is made to appear to all his friends to have been ex- 
cessively disorderly, as well as drunk, on the day of his marriage ; 
the consequent estrangement of the secretly married couple, 
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and the final explanation and reconciliation—such are the chief 
actual occurrences. But it really defines Mr. Crawford’s pe- 
culiar power as a writer that, though the incident is certainly 
spread rather thinly over a very large surface, his art never lets 
the reader’s attention seriously flag. The social and personal 
problems are discussed to and fro, subjectively and objectively, 
by the characters to each other, by the same people in mental 
soliloquy, by Mr. Crawford from the outside; and yet all this, 
which in most novels would be voted a bore, is here gently 
stimulating intellectually and distinctly interesting. Some of 
the minor characters, too, are cleverly sketched—particularly the 
irascible but kind-hearted millionaire. The social problems. 
raised are essentially typical, and the realism in drawing the 
characters has led to the rumor that they are taken rather closely 
from real life. One reviewer even hints that the same is true of 
the illustrations in the book. We sincerely trust that the latter 
charge is not well founded ; indeed, we hope that nobody in the 
wide world has the misfortune to look like the remarkable beings. 
A frontispiece gives us the first good 
portrait of Mr. Crawford ever published. Summing up one’s. 
general impression of the book, one finds it not great, but sug- 
gestive; not intense in passion or notably strong in humor or 
rich in character-creation, but modern, alert, clever, often witty, 
never tiresome. It is not equal to Mr. Crawford’s “ Saraci- 
nesca” or “ Roman Singer,” but it is vastly superior to his 
“ Marion Darche.” (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

The studies of creoles, ’Cadians,” and negroes in Kate 
Chapin’s Bayou Folk are careful and sympathetic. The dialect 
is well managed, the alternate passion and languor of the types 
portrayed are clearly indicated, the slender plots of the little 
stories are thoroughly dramatic. Humor and pathos are gen- 
uine, and it is rare to find a touch of exaggeration. Several of 
the tales have had a favorable reading in the magazines. The 
author’s name must certainly be added to the already long list 
of American writers who are “specializing” fiction by locality 
through the literary methods of the Maupassant school. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) A complete contrast to this may be 
found in Dorothea Gerard’s Lot 73, which is decidedly dull and 
at the same time is exaggerated in sentiment. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) From the same firm comes Mrs. Alexander’s 
A Ward in Chancery, which also belongs to the commonplace 
English class of fiction, though it is superior to ** Lot 13.” The 
heroine is a young heiress whose hand is sought by a fortune- 
seeker, while her true lover is repélled by her wealth. There is 
the usual revulsion of fortune and final righting of everything. 
The book is fairly well written, but it has no breadth of inspira- 
tion. 

Mr. George I. Putnam again gives us a clever novel of army 
life. On the whole, Ox the Offensive is a gain on “In Blue 
Uniform ” and on the short stories which have been so well re- 
ceived, and of which The Outlook has had the pleasure of print- 
ing two or three. Mr. Putnam’s new novel gets into action 
quicker than his first—if we may use a military phrase to de- 
scribe a military novel. The story develops quickly, the charac- 
ters are clearly drawn and worth knowing, and the love-making, 
hunting, and Indian-fighting are all vivid. We have in this 
book perhaps more of the officer and less of the private soldier 
than heretofore. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Stories like Earth Revisited, by Byron A. Brooks (The Arena 
Company, Boston), ought to have a more material success than 
they generally have meted to them by a wayward, trivial pub- 
lic. Mr. Brooks is an earnest man. He has written a religio- 
philosophical novel of the life in the coming century. The hero 
of this story has lived the life of the average man, and at length, 
when he finds himself dying, he wishes that he might have a 
chance to live his life over. The wish is granted, and he is 
born again on the earth a century later. Social and scientific 
and religious evolution have in a hundred years contrived to 
make an almost irrecognizable world of it. Human nature is 
changed; altruism is fully realized; worship has become service 
of man; the struggle for wealth and social rank has ended. 
Mr. Brooks’s book is worth reading by all sincere people, and 
in particular by those interested in Christian Socialism and 
applied Christianity. 

Mr. William Westall’s For Honor and Life is a well-told and 
not at all pretentious tale of the French Revolution as narrated 
by one of Marie Antoinette’s Swiss guards, who escapes the 
slaughter of the guards almost by miracle, and undergoes many 
perils, to reach England at last. The period and the facts of 
history have been closely studied, and the narrative is simple, 
direct, and not unhealthfully exciting. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) The same firm send us Mr. William Drysdale’s 
The Mystery of Abel Forefinger,a good boys’ story. It relates 
the adventures of two boy cousins, one from New York, the 
other from Trinidad, who make an extended tour of the West 
Indies ina schooner. Mr. Drysdale is quite familiar with al} 
the places visited, and his book is worth reading if only for the 
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descriptions it contains. Another book about boys, though not 
for boys, is Mr. John Reid’s A Chronicle of Small Beer. Mr. 
Reid is one of the younger English school of “« new humorists,” 
and he selects boyhood as the subject for his fun to revolve 
around. One thinks of F. Anstey a good deal, but it cannot be 
denied that Mr. Reid has a clever touch of his own. (J. S. Tait 
& Sons, New York.) 

From T. Y. Crowell & Co. (New York) come neatly priated 
illustrated editions in paper of Halévy’s 4Adéé Constantin and 
_ Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. Two more charming books of quite 
different kinds were never written. Though the illustrations 
have lost a little in reproduction, they are still reasonably clear, 
and we doubt if artists ever succeeded in exactly bringing out 
the author’s conception better than Hugh Thomson in “ Cran- 
ford’ and Madame Lemaire in the “ Abbé Constantin.” 


Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s art magazine, Ze Portfolio 
(Macmillan & Co., New York), has assumed a new and more 
convenient form, being now reduced to an octavo. What is 
more important, it has assumed a more valuable character, each 
monthly number being now devoted to a monograph on some 
artistic subject. Three numbers now lie before us—those of 
January, February,and March. Inythe January issue Mr. Ham- 
erton describes in a simple and easy-running commentary, as 
is his custom, the etchings of Rembrandt. The book is accom- 
panied with. four full-paged etchings, executed in facsimile by 
Aman Durand, which have much of the richness of color and 
strength of character of Rembrandt’s work, and with thirty-six 
wood-engravings—most of them smaller—which differ very con- 
siderably in excellence. While in the main Mr. Hamerton’s 
essay is on the art of Rembrandt, it involves incidentally the 
story of the great artist’s “ courageous and troubled” life. The 
second monograph, on « Malta and the Knights Hospitallers,” 
by W. K. R. Bedford, tells in an interesting way the romantic 
story of that most romantic island. The architectural illustra- 
tions in this issue are particularly interesting, though the artist 
has certainly not succeeded in giving the impression of tapestry 
in his reproductions of some of the more remarkable tapestries 
in the island. The sculptures are more effectively represented. 
The third monograph is upon Josiah Wedgwood, master potter, 
by Professor A. H. Church, F.R.S. Professor Church’s treat- 
ment is popular rather than technical, and many of the repro- 
ductions are exquisite specimens of modern art. 


An interesting biography of Mr. Charles Lewis Tiffany, the 
venerable founder of the’ famous house of Tiffany & Company, 
has just appeared. Its compact size, its exquisite paper and 
clear typography, as well as its subject-matter, embracing fifty 
years of New York City changes, make it an attractive little 
volume. Mr. Tiffany was born in 1812, at Danielsonville, Con- 
necticut. His father was a cotton-goods manufacturer, but, 
when the boy was fifteen years old, started a country store as 
well, of which Charles had full charge. In 1837 the young man 
came to New York with a thousand dollars lent by his father, 
and opened a stationery and fancy-goods shop in Broadway on 
the corner of Warren Street. The late A. T. Stewart, already 
a successful merchant of ten years’ standing, had his store two 
doors further down. During the first three days the total sales 
of the Tiffany venture amounted to just $4.98—an entertaining 
comparison with the total receipts which the three days preceding 
last Christmas must have brought to the great establishment 
standing on the site of Dr. Cheever’s ivy-covered Church of the 
Puritans. The story is interesting as showing the success in- 
herent in character, ability, and industry. 


A rather important work in the history of Christian missionary 
enterprise is Zhe Conversion of India, from Pantenus to the 
Present Time, by George Smith, C.LE., LL.D. (with illustra- 
tions). The work is by a practiced hand, and is comprehensive 
in its scope. From the first glimmering dawn of Christianity in 
India, with much curious learning in archzology at the begin- 
ning, and later with the calmness of an impartial historian and 
the zeal of a missionary, he traces the record of failure and suc- 
cess, of heroism and folly, down through the ages. In a sense, 
the book is an outline, but it is a full outline, and an account of 
the present state of Christianity in India. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York.) 


The final volume of the Sermon Bible has appeared, and it 
covers the First Epistle of Saint Peter to the Book of the Reve- 
lation, inclusive. The same breadth of selection which charac- 
terized the earlier volumes will be found emphasized in this. 
In fact, it seems that the later are more excellent than the 
earlier volumes. This work will be suggestive to many minds 
of a certain cast, and very helpful to overworked preachers. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) 
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Literary Notes 


—Even before the first edition was on the market, “ Marcella” 
went into a second. 
—It is said, by one who ought to know, that nearly all the 
modern books in the library of the late Guy de Maupassant 
were presentation copies and were found with their leaves uncut. 

—NMr. Robert Bridges, the “ Droch” of “ Life,” has collected 
his clever conversations between well-known characters of con- 
temporary fiction into a book of dialogues which he calls “ Over- 
heard in Arcady.” 

—The lecturer on French literature in the University of St. 
Andrew’s, Mr. F. F. Roget, is editing an “Homme de Lettre” 
series of hitherto imperfectly translated or edited French classics. 
The first volumes are to be Voltaire’s “ Contes en Prose,” Pascal’s 
‘* Pensées,” and the works of Rabelais and Montaigne in} their 
essential parts. 

—Some delay in bringing out Mr. Stevenson’s “ Travels with 
a Donkey ” caused him to write to his publishers this character- 
istic note: | 

Dear Sirs: What has become of me and my donkey? She was never a fast 
traveler, but she has taken longer tocome through Hanover Street than to cross 


the Gerandau. There must be carrots in your office. Please see to it and let’ 
me hear. Yours truly, Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 


—It is only twelve years since Mr. Marion Crawford began 
literary work, and the aggregate sale of his novels amounts now 
to more than half a million copies. Two editions of “ Katha- 
rine Lauderville ” have already been exhausted, each of which 
exceeded ten thousand copies. Mr. Crawford receives no royalty, 
but sells each of his stories for a lump sum, said to be ten 
thousand dollars. 

—The wide acquaintance of “ George Egerton ” (Mrs. Cler- 
mont) with Scandinavian literature was well indicated in “ Key- 
notes.” She has now in hand a translation of Ola Hausson’s 
“ Tolke og Seere,” a volume of critical essays, which will appear 
under the same title in English—namely, “ Interpreters and 
Seers.” Mrs. Clermont is described as a small, slight woman, 
dark, but with lively eyes. 

—The New York “ Tribune ” says: “ There is a report that a 
copy of Poe’s ‘ Tamerlane’ (1827), one of the rarest books in the 
world, has lately been discovered, and is for sale at the price of 
$1,625. Itis said to have been picked up in a second-hand 
book-store in Boston sixty years ago, and has remained, in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, in the possession of the purchaser 
ever since. The last copy discovered was sold for $2,500.” 

—John Oliver Hobbes, or Mrs. Craigie, as she is known in pri- 
vate life, is but twenty-six years old, and was by birth an Ameri- 
can, her father being Mr. John Morgan Richards, a Bostonian. 
When only three months old Mrs. Craigie was taken to England, 
where, and in France, she has since lived. Her London resi- 
dence is in Lancaster Gate, on the borders of Hyde Park. When 
quite young she married Mr. Richard Craigie, from whom she is 
now divorced. 

—*‘ In Varying Moods” is the title of the new book by Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, the author of the popular “ Ships that Pass 
in the Night.”” Miss Harraden was born in London, educated in 
early life in Dresden, whence she returned to England, taking 
the degree of B.A. in 1883 from London University, where she 
qualified in classics and mathematics. Shortly afterwards she 
fell ill and is still an invalid—a circumstance, however, which she 
has put to good use. She suffers from a paralysis of the right 
hand througa failure of the ulnar nerve. 

—Two centuries ago the famous villa on the heights of 
Fiesole, where Boccaccio’s seven ladies and three gentlemen 
had sought refuge from the plague in Florence, became the 
property of the then powerful Gherardi family, but in 1828 it | 
was purchased by Walter Savage Landor, who wrote there the 
“ Imaginary Conversations” and much of his “ Pericles and 
Aspasia,” and where he was visited by Bulwer, Thackeray, 
Emerson, and others. The present owner is an American pro- 
fessor, Willard Fiske, who is preparing tablets to be placed on 
either side of the entrance. One is to the memory of Boccaccio, 
“the first writer of Italian prose; the other to Landor, the last 
writer of English prose.” 

—The late Bronson Alcott, the transcendentalist philosopher, 
and his next-door neighbor at Concord had potato-fields on both 
sides of their dividing stone wall, and the fields were overrun 
with bugs. One day, as Alcott and his neighbor were picking 
off the potato-bugs, the latter Concordian brought out a pail of 
hot water and scalded a lot of them, whereupon Alcott asked : 
‘Who gave you, my dear neighbor, the right to put those fellow- 
creatures to death ?” “ But look here, Mr. Alcott,” said the neigh- 
bor, looking at the pail into which the philosopher was rapidly 
raking the beetles on his side, “ what do you do with your potato- 
bugs?’ “Oh,” answered Alcott, “I just take them down to the 
wall here, and throw them over that !” 

[For list of Books Received see page 685) 
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An Artistic Yacht Trophy 


Who has not been interested in yacht-racing 
these last years, and especially in the inter- 
national contests ? The love of this fine sport 


has, indeed, become universal, for, though the 
rich man may build and sail his yacht, others 
have possibly quite as much pleasure in see- 
ing him sail, and in admiring the cups won in 
recent races, such as the triumph of the Mis- 
chief overthe Atalanta in 1881, of our Puritan 


The Iselin Cup 


over Sir Richard Sutton’s Genesta in 1885, of 
the victory of the Mayflower over the English 
Galatea, sailed by Lieutenant Henn, in 1886, 
and of the victory of the Volunteer over the 
Thistle in 1887. Of the newest trophy, just 
finished and about to be presented to Mr. 
Iselin in honor of the Vigilant’s victory over 
the Valkyrie last summer, we give an illustra- 
tion. Like all the others mentioned, this is 
the handiwork of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Company, of this city. 


Correspondence 
The West and the Currency 


Zo the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your editorial respecting Citizen Coxey 
and his “ industrial army,” The Outlook, March 
31, I find the following: “ What is most seri- 
ous about all this is that the currency ideas of 
the country are so chaotic that men at the 
West can believe that the currency may be in- 
flated without correspondingly decreasing its 
value, while men at the East believe that it 
may be contracted without correspondingly 
decreasing the value of everything else.” 

Being the editor of a Populist paper and 
having an opportunity to get the best thought 
of Western writers on “currency,” possibly I 
may be in a position to voice the belief of those 
of the West who favor an increase in the vol- 
ume of currency. We do not believe that the 
~ currency can be inflated without decreasing 
its purchasing value, while we do most firmly 
believe that the purchasing value of money is 
determined by its volume in circulation regard- 
less of the material of which it is made. .er 
contra, we realize that its debt-paying value is 
fixed by law. 

As the estimated indebtedness of this coun- 
try is $30,000,000,000, and has become a bur- 
den that threatens the very life of the Nation, 
we favor an American system of finance that 
will lift the burden and preserve the Nation. 
Knowing that the contraction policy of the 
last twenty-eight years has repeatedly changed 
the “contract ” in the interest of creditors, we 


are tired of being called “ violators of contract,” 
“ inflationists,” “repudiators,” “dishonest 
money cranks,” and other and similar oppro- 
brious epithets, and have turned a deaf ear to 


the “lamentations” of bond gamblers and | 


coupon-clippers who permit thousands to starve 
under the shadows of their “ brownstone 
fronts.” Can it be possible that intelligent 
people in the East believe that contraction 
does not increase the purchasing value of 
money ? 

Under the head Financial, same issue, I 
read : “ Money is flat at 1 per cent. on call, and 
2 to 4 per cent. on short and long time re- 
spectively on fair collateral.” It is impossible 
to borrow here at 24 per cent. on good col- 
lateral. Money can sometimes be had at 10 per 
cent. on first mortgage on choice farm lands ; 
and yet a large portion of the Nation’s wealth 
is produced here. 

Contraction has destroyed our values, and, 
to add insult to injury, money is withheld be- 
cause, forsooth, we entertain “ erroneous ideas” 
on currency ; but I serve notice on Eastern 
capitalistic contractionists that our “ erroneous 
ideas ” have come to stay, even if it takes our 
homes to “ fight it out on that line.” We shall 
leave our posterity a financial system that can- 
not destroy industry and enslave labor in the 
name of “ honest money ” and “ sound finance ” 
at the dictation of a few who “toil not, neither 


_do they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory” 


had not a bank account like one of these. 
D. C. TIFFANY, JR. 
Salem, S. Dak. 


Free Pews 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

A query and reply in the Easter Outlook 
tempt me to tender the following —based, how- 
ever, on observations in England—on the sub- 
ject of free versus rented pews. It may be 
that in this country the differences which nat- 
urally present themselves in theory between 
the two systems occur in practice. There, it 
should be understood, first, that the habitual 
occupancy of chosen seats by, let us say, sub- 
scribers to church expenses, continues under 
either system. The uniform course of the 
reformer, after putting to rout the pew-rent 
system, is speedily to select a comfortable cor- 
ner for himself and his family, to scatter there- 
in a few combative chips in the shape of hymn- 
books, etc., with his name in bold penmanship, 
which are judiciously left in this free pew 
through the week (not the turkey-morocco one 
which he actually wses—that he takes home 
with him), and thereafter to rebuke the temer- 
ity of an intruder by a significant elevation of 
the eyebrows, which is dutifully “ passed on” 
by his daughters, his wife, and the old lady 
staying with them. 

I have never heard of an instance where a 
stranger, entering a rented pew, was received 
as other than a welcome guest. This recalls 
an old-time illustration which may be pardoned. 
My grandfather, traveling on business to Keigh- 
ley, in Yorkshire, was detained over Sunday 
by a faulty horseshoe, or some similar cause, 
at a neighboring village; and at church on 
Sunday morning happened to be ushered into 
the rector’s pew. After service, the usual 
courteous greetings, prompted by the momen- 
tary relation of host and guest, were extended 
by the occupants of the pew, the three gifted 
daughters of the clergyman. The white-haired 
father, the Rev. Patrick Bronté, coming down 
the aisle at the moment, greeted the stranger 
with further hospitality, which resulted to the 
wayfarer in an unexpectedly charming after- 
noon. 

Repeated observation convinces me that, 
just as universally, to the habitual occupant 
of a “ free pew, the question atleast suggests 
itself in the case of every intrusion whether 
the intruder merely “ doesn’t know any better ” 
or is boldly challenging his moral right to that 
particular pew. 

With the tenant of a rented pew an intruder 
is always, for the time being, a guest. With 
the habitual occupant of a “free” pew every 
intruder is, until proven otherwise by not re- 
peating the offense, a possible contestant for 
such habitual occupancy. If this condition 
could be eliminated, or if there are instances 
where it does not exist, the comparative merits 


You 
know what you are 


Its true composition is 
given on every label. 


** Pure” and Sure.” 


of the two systems would be about as sug- 
gested in your reply. 

In planning churches with a view to rented 
pews, I have usually advocated that the un- 
appropriated sittings be about equally divided 
between the extreme front and the extreme 
rear. 

In a reply in the preceding number of The 
Outlook, referring to Rev. xiv,, II, you use 
the English idiom “for ever ang ever.” Is it 
not well enough, in a nice interpretation, to 
familiarize whatever difference there may be 
between the authorized and the literal transla- 
tion of eis aimvas (into the ages), or, as here, 
“into the ages of ages” (€is aiwvas aiwvwy) ? 
The English idiom for “ages and ages” is 
really more literal than the authorized transla- 
tion. The latter is, to English comprehension, 
above all things definite. A child realizes 
very early in its study of language that “for 
ever” means for all time, and that if there is 
any period later than time, the expression 
covers that period also, with whatever might 
succeed it. The Greek expression, on the 
other hand, is nothing if not indefinite: “down 
through the ages”—what you will. While 
so much trouble is taken to explain away, 
for the benefit of English readers, the defi- 
niteness of the expression as they find it— 
as being accidentally definite, figuratively defi- 
nite, poetically definite, unscientifically definite 
—why not place ‘these same students, once for 
all, in possession of the indefinite original, lit- 
erally translated, and let them build thereon 
their own interpretation as they choose? 

J. H. B. 


Individual Cups for Communion 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In reply to a letter in The Outlook of 
March 24, on the use of individual cups at the 
communion service, I wish to say that we used 
them in our church at the January communion. 
The change was most satisfactory to all, and 
we expect to continue the use of them. 

The table was arranged as usual, with the 
full communion service, with the addition of 


An Afflicted Child 


Painful Salt Rheum Covers | 
Her Head 


Happy and Healthy Since Taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“ C.1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 


My little daughter, Birdie, now two and one-half 
years old, has been a great sufferer from salt rheum 
since she was about two months old. A very painful 
eruption covered neck, ears, and entire scalp. 1 con- 
sulted physicians and tried many remedies, but with- 
out avail, until a 


Friend Recommended Hood's 


Sarsaparilla. Before the first bottle was taken the 
eruption had disappeared, and now none remains, 
while the child’s general health is much improved. 


Hood’s*sCures 


I heartily recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all 
suffering from this disease.”” Mrs, Lizzie Bucu- 
HOLZ, Atchison, Kansas. Get only Neod's. 


- Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, sick headache, indi ion 
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A Family Paper 


two silver-colored trays with bails, in each of 
which, on a napkin, were placed fifty tiny crys- 
tal glasses; these were filled before the audi- 
ence assembled. We use the unfermented 
grape-juice; when passed, each person took a 
cup, which after using was placed in the book- 
rack, from whence they were collected after 
the people left the church. 

Viewed from a sanitary standpoint the plan 
seems most excellent; then, too, the haste 
which the use of so few cups almost necessi- 
tates is done away with ; and we think in time 
a similar method may be adopted in many of 
our churches. 

The cups were obtained at McFarlin’s China 
Parlor, 39 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Saco, Maine. 


Notes and Queries 


You say “ there are three witnesses to the resurrec- 
tion Foe Christ which the unprejugiced student 
must take account of: the character of Christ, the 
existence of the Christian Church, and the change of 
the Sabbath from the seventh to the hrst day of the 
week.’”’ You also say that ‘“‘within thirty years 
after the resurrection the victorious faith in the 
Lord’s Day usurped both the Jewish Sabbath and the 

agan Sunday.”’ I do not so read history; I have 
= taught and believe that this change occurred 
more than three hundred years atter the resurrection, 
and that it was accomplished by the Catholic 
Church. The books of this Church claim that they 
made the change, and use this as an evidence of their 
divine origin and infallibility ; they claim there is 
no Scripture authority for the change. Will you 
please inform your readers where any Scriptural 
authority can be found to sustain your statements ? 

SEEKER FOR TRUTH. 

Mr. Abbott did not say that “within thirty 
years after the resurrection the victorious faith 
in the Lord’s Day usurped both the Jewish 
Sabbath and the pagan Sunday.” He said 
that it “was usurping the place,” in the 
world’s religiousdestivities, both of the Jewish 
Sabbath and the pagan Sunday. The evidence 
of this is that the early ecclesiatical history 
shows firmly fixed in the Christian Church the 
observance of the first day of the week. Itisan 
error to suppose that the change was made by 
ecclesiastical authority in the third century. 
You will find in Brigham’s “ Antiquities,” 
book xx., ch. ii., and in Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities,” article Lord’s Day, 
the evidence that the observance of the first 
day of the week as the Lord’s Day was already 
firmly established in the primitive Church 
before A.D. 170. Its observance is referred to 
both by pagan and by Christian writers. And 
it is clear that this observance dates from 
Apostolic time, for the New Testament indi- 
cates in various passages, on the one hand, a 
distinct setting aside of the obligation of the 
Jewish Sabbath, as in Colossians ii., 16, and, 
on the other hand, the observance of the first 
day of the week as the Lord's Day, asin Acts 
xx.,7; 1 Corinthians xvi., 2; Revelationi., ro. 


In Professor A. B. Bruce’s * Kingdom of God”’ 
(page 249) he says: “By virtue of this offertng 
[Christ] God is reconciled to the world, and can re- 
gare with a benignant eye a guilty race.’”’ Dr. Geor 

. Stevens, of Yale, in the current number of t 
** Biblical World,” says: “ For Paul, Christ’s death 
is a ransom price by which men are redeemed. Some 
kind of equivalence is assumed to exist between the 
Saviour’s sufferings and the penalty due to human 
sin. The sufferings of Christ in some way meet 
the ends of remitted punishment. They vindicate 
God’s holy displeasure against sin as fully as the 
punishment of sin would do, and thus they stand in- 
stead of that punishment, and make it morally pos- 
sible for God to withhold the penalty of sin from all 
who trust in the Redeemer.” Can the above views 
be harmonized with the answer to “ J. P.S.” in your 
issue of March 10? D. is Ge 

There is no possible harmony between the 
above quotations and our statement. The 
language of the Bible can be interpreted as 
above only by applying to it a wy of 
the divine administration which is derived 
from the methods of human law. The ques- 
tion of the Atonement can be satisfactorily 
treated only in the light of a different idea of 
God, viewing him as ruling humanity from 
within rather than from without; by an edu- 
cational rather than a governmental method. 
The Scriptures declare that man is reconciled 
to God (not God to man), and that the judg- 
ment according to deeds done in the body 
stands unmodified, unabated, for every soul. 
We repeat our recent statement (issue March 
17, page 482): 

Jesus Christ did not suffer and die to reconcile 
God’s justice with his mercy: he suffered and died 


N all receipts for cooking 


requiring a leavening agent 


the 


ROYAL BAKING 


POWDER, because it ts an 


absolutely pure cream of tartar 


powder and of 33 per cent. 


greater leavening strength than 


other powders, will give the 


best results. 


It will make the 


food lighter, sweeter, of finer 


flavor and more wholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


EL 


to reveal that suffering love of God which is both 
justice and mercy; which by the same act saves the 
individual and the community ; which is both social 
and individual: which is punitive because it is re- 
demptive, and redemptive because it is punitive; 
which forgives as much when it punishes as when it 
age which suffers, not that it may relieve us 
rom suffering, but that it may cure us of sin. The 
passion of Christ is not the ground on which penalt 
is remitted, ‘but the means by which sin is c ‘ 
aye, ood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin. 


1. While reading your answer to * C. S.C.” in the 
Easter Outlook, page 528, | kept thinking how long 
pee le lived in the times of Genesis. Adam, Seth, 
Methuselah, Noah, and perhaps others, lived between 
nine hundred and one thousand years, and, until 
Abraham, lived four hundred toeight hundred years. 
Would not legends be more reliable in those times, 
even after many centuries, than in the time of Christ 
in years? 2. Do you believe in the second death ? 
Ought not Sheol in the Old Testament, and Hades 
in the New, be translated the grave’? many times 
those words are translated grave. 3. Do you think the 
soul immortal unless Christ is loved and accepted ? 
Are the angels immortal—as Satan is to be de- 
stroyed and it is thought he is a fallen angel? c 

S. 

1. Legends would be more reliable in the 
earlier epochs, when humanity depended upon 
its memory, than in later epochs when it de- 
pended upon documents. But thirty years 
would not be time enough for alegend of the 
resurrection togrow. 2. Sheol and Hades do 
not epee mean the grave. They mean the 
under-world, where the soul was supposed by 
the ancients to dwell. 3. On the question of 
the future state it is best not to be dogmatic. 
We think, however, that there is more to sup- 
port the opinion that immortality is conferred 
upon the soul in redemption than to support 
the opinion that it is natural and necessarily 
immortal, and that the impenitent will live 
eternally in sin and misery. 


What is the distinction between mind and spirit, 
between spiritual and intellectual inheritance ? 

We cannot better answer this question than 
by referring you to a sermon published in The 
Outlook for December 2, 1892, page 1026. 
The spiritual nature may be regarded as that 
faculty, or group of faculties, which deals with 
the eternal and the invisible, and which dis- 
tinguishes man from the lower animals. It 
includes faith and the higher forms of hope and 
love. 


I observe a request for some leaflets on the subject of 
free seats in churches. If the correspondent will send 
me his address I can give him a small pamphlet by 


James Freeman Clarke (printed in_ 1888), called 
‘ The Pew System and the Free Seat System.” His 
own church, founded in 1841, has always been a 
free church—no seats sold or waiey. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
“C. H.P.,” who inquires in The Outlook of March 
31 where the original can be found, beginning 
“ As life runs on, the road grows strange,” 


will find it in James Russell Lowell’s “ Heartsease 
and Rue,” under the title “ Sixty-eighth — 


. F. CLARKE. 


“C. M. R.” asks for information regarding indi- 
vidual cage for the communion service. I have been 
working for some time on a tray for holding such 


cups, and have applied fora patent. I should like to 

communicate with *C, M. R.” in d to the mat- 

ter. . F. CHASE. 
Plainfield, N. |. 


Latest Arrival 


French Challie 
Novelties 


Very select assortment of best quality 
French Challies—all Novelties. 

Seaside Challies, strikingly new style, 
close damask figure, with plain band on 
edge for trimming. 

Two-tone Challiec in Hopsack checks. 
Cream Challies with all-over design and 
Daisy Cluster border. 

Bright Silk-mixed Cheviots and dark- 
blue English Serges, 50 cents per yard. 
All in the Basement. 


James M°Creery& Co 


Broadway & Street 
New York 
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A FEW 
OPINIONS 


OF 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
New Novel 


Marcella 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford, in 20% 


Reviews, says : 
““There are scenes...in the book which 
have probably never been outdone in clean 


accuracy of observation, or in brilliancy of liter- 
ary finish.” 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, in 7Z%e 
Forum, says: 


*“*The narrative is full of strongly drawn fig- 
ures; men who live in their emotions no less 
than in their convictions and interests, and whose 
processes of thought are disclosed with a force 
and reality that constantly recall the masters of 
the novel.” 


‘The Review of Reviews says: 


** Considered as a piece of fiction, it is certainly 
an artistic and charming product. ... Mrs. 
Ward has certainly achieved a remarkable suc- 
cess in this third serious novel of modern social 
and ethical life.”’ 


The New York Tribune says : 


“* The sentimental interest preponderates, and 
the heroine remains, first and last, the heroine 
of a love-story. . . . Her portrait is drawn with 
a realism which Mrs. Ward has not hitherto 
surpassed.”’ 


The Chicago Tribune says : 
“* A great book, . . . a book to read leisurely, 
and at the end of a year or two to read leisurely 
again.” 


The World says: 


“* Marcella’ is a strong book, . . . not a book 

to be galloped through for the sake of the story. 

. Mrs. Ward has written from the fullness of 
her own experiences.” 


‘The Outlook says : 


**In this novel Mrs. Ward settles the question 
of her position as an artist, . . . writes straight 
out of her heart with a directness, a freedom, and 
a power which place her in the front rank of 
novelists.” 


MARCELLA 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “ The 
History of David Grieve,” “ Robert Els- 
mere,” etc., etc. With new Portrait. In 

two volumes, small 12mo, cloth, in box. 


Price, $2.00. 


Will be mailed by the publishers. postpaid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


A Policy of Free Exchange 


Essays by Various Writers, on the Economical 
and Social Aspects of Free Exchange and 
Kindred Subjects. Edited by THomAs 
MACKAY, editor of “ A Plea for Liberty.” 

Cloth, $4.00. 

Vital economic questions of the day are treated in 
this volume by recognized authorities. Among the 
eo of this important work are: ‘*‘ The Com- 

Industrial Struggle ” by William Maitland; 

“ational Workshops, by St. Loe t “ The 
State i in Relation to Railways, ” by W. M. Acworth; 
“The Principle of Progression in Taxation,” by 


Bernard Mallet ; and “* The Law of Trade Combina- 
tions,’ by the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 


Memories of My Exile 
By Louts KossuTH. Translated from the 
original Hungarian by FERENCZ JANSz. 
Cloth, $2.00. 
The present widespread interest in the life of the 
great Hungarian patriot has created a renewed de- 


mand for this volume, published some years ago, 
and a new edition is now ready. 


A Costly Freak 


By MAXWELI. GRAY, author of “ The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,” “ An Innocent Im- 
No. 137, Town and Country 


8vo. 


I2mo. 


postor,” etc. 


Library. 1t2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 

This story demonstrates that the author’s power 

to hold her readers’ closest attention has not dimin- 


ished since the appearance of ** The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.” It is a novel which compares more 
nearly to that remarkable book than does any other 
of her writings. 
A Beginner 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, author of “ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart!” “Nancy,” etc. No. 
138, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
The long-standing popularity of Rhoda Brou “ 


ton’s former ks is sufficient introduction fort 
present volume, which is pronounced one of her best. 


A Yellow Aster 


No. 139, Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


By Iota. 
12mo. 


* The warmest of welcomes is due from the reading 
public.” —London 


“We shall be surprised if it does not ade among the 
novels of the year.”"— Westminster Gazette. 


“ A Saul has arisen among the fictional prophets. ‘A 
Yellow Aster’ is distinctly a work ot genius, remarkable 
for novelty of plot. force of diction, grace of literary style, 
and subtlety of psychical analysis.” —London Telegraph. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw York 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


In reply to constant inquiries, the following Courses 
are recommended, among others, as being of special 
interest and value: Ruskin, the Art division ing 
arranged with reference to the general reader; Short 
Studies in French History ana Literatwe ; Courses 
Spanish, and American History, with 
; The English brama; Political 
of the Development of the 
of Puritanism. 


in English, 
collateral 
Economy; Studies 
Protestant Idea, and of the Histo 
The plan of the Club prowades for Courses up ~ any 
other subject preferred by the members. r par 
ticulars address Miss LOUISE STOCKTON 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


20th Edition—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Pd the remedy. 
wei tH HARLEY PA R.A.S.. Lon 

NG & ©O.,, 10 Arch Philadel Pa. 
Every one should read this little book.”’—A thenaur. 


Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Helps on this Quarter’s Lessons 


Dr. TAYLOR’S 


JOSEPH 
AND 


MOSES 


The success of Dr. Taylor’s series of vol- 
umes on the principal characters of the Bible 
has been almost phenomenal. They have 
gone not only into thousands of ministers’ 
libraries, but into’ myriads of homes, and 
everywhere they have been read with profit 
and delight.”—/nterior, Chicago. 


Joseph the Prime-Minister 


Moses the Law=-Giver 


By the Rev. WILLIAM M. Tay_or, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 each. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


0 The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
on receipt of the price. 


A collection of high 
not difficult 


Sunlight and Shadow 


Edwards. that have 
never gi appeared in print. tach is a gem. 
Price, $1 Postpaid. 


A book on anew plan. 

Lessons in Audition to be used in private or 

Helene Bparmann. class instruction for the 

of language. Every intelligent 

musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 


St. Gaecilian Gollection ered 


nged for male 
voices. W be egpecially acce acceptable: Gos 
ings and the Y Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 


A th G The latest anthem collection 
nl ém POW! by this celebrated church music 
by H. P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 

Gurriculum The leading Piano instruction book 
by an American: Unequaled in its 
F. Reot, own field. American or Foreign 

mine. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 
Any of the above books will be sent to responsible —_ A for 


examination. conditional upon postage or express charges bei 
_ by the one ordering, and chat t copies returned to us Shall 


perfectly saleable. 
Send ro cts. for sample copy of new Musical Visitor, 
containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 


matter. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


EXAMINE 


Sunny Side Songs 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK 
By W. H. DOANE, the latest and best book by this 
favorite composer. 241 songs; ®30 per 100 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co. 
76 East 9th St.. New York. 21s Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one, get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 


In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a = or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes—-$1 2 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
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NOW READY-—THE MAY PART OF 


Is, and Paints which 

the iron, and burn 
n Stove Polish is Bril- 
urable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


with Pastes, En 
stain the hands;‘inj 
red. The Rising 
liant, Odorless, an 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS, 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 


The Best Journal for Ladies ard Families, 
containing the LATest AND Brest PROFUSELY 
ILUSTRATED ; MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF 
asHIons; Numerous CompLete Stories of absorbing 
interest; and the beginning of a New AND ORIGINAL 5e- 
RTAL STORY, entitled ** H LAWFUL KIGHT;” 
besides New Music, Emsrorpery DesiGns, Etc. 
most complete magazine for ladies published. | 

ce, 30 cents; yearly, $4.00, including the 
extra Christmas number. All newsdealers and 
The International News Company, New York 

83 AND 85 DUANE ST., ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 
[-#~ Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 


BEST &CO 


The Boy 
Who Wears 


Short Pants 


Should be provided with a ‘‘Rugby”’ 
suspender waist. They are a comfort, 
both to the boys and those who have 
charge of their clothes—romp, bend, 
twist as he will, the wearer will not 
pull the buttons off, nor tear out 
button holes. Price 75 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S comfort is to be considered 
in buying their clothing, it might just as 
well be right as wrong, and .need not cost 
any more. ['r making children’s wear aspec- 
ial busines: . we have acquired facilities for 
manufacturias well fitting, comfortable, 
stylish garments at unusually low pricos— 
send for catalogue, if you cannot visit the 
more. we can serve you satisfactorily by 
mail. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


27 SUDBURY 
n, Mass. 


Send 5c. for 
stamp new 100-page 


=] AGENTS $10 a day at home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and piating Jewelry, Watches, 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 
finest jewelry good as new, and 
fas) on all kinds of metal with gold, 
silver or nickel. No experiene=. 
8 Anyone can plate the first effort. 
wi Goods need plating at every 
house. Outfits complete. Differ- 
lent sizes, warranted. Whole- 


fits, good eeller. Circulars free. 
H.F. Deino&Co. Dept. No. 6, Columbus, O. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
Barnum and Bailey’s 


GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


With all its 1,000 wonders. : 
‘ircus, Races, Menageries, Elephants. 
Ethnological Congress of Strange People. 
Exhibitions daily at 2 and 8 P.M. 
Admission, 25, P- 75 cents and $1, according to location 
ot seats. Box seats, $2 each. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in 
Established 1835. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New york 


A LADY having her own school in New York has 

rented a country house in a desirable and 
healthful location. where she will receive a limited 
number of pupils, who will be under the chaperonage 
of herself and her teachers. A judicious amount of 
daily instruction will be combined with a happy out- 
door life. Pupils who wish to prepare for school or 
college work can receive special courses. For par- 
ticulars and references address 

Miss GAYLER, 174 West 86th St., New York. 


EACHERS COLLEGE (9 University Place, 
New York, until September), West roth St 

near the Boulevard.—Professional training for general 
teachers and specialists: manua/ training. science, hin- 
dergarten, English, jorm, drawing and color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedugegy. Degrees given 
by Columbia College to both sexes. Circular of Infor- 
Circulars,“ Teachers College 


mation, Specia 
WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


Balletin.’ 


ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, w, 32, 

and 34 East s7th St.. New York, reopens Thursday, 

Oct. 4th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate Depart- 
ments. Special students admitted. 


Summer Tutoring by a Lady Teacher 


a college duate. The classics preferred. Best refer- 
ences. Address F. F. S., No. 6,31, care of The Outlook. 


Connecticut 


Woodside Seminary For GIRLS. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. Numder 
limited. Terms $700. Fall Session opens Sept. 2oth, ’o4 
Miss SARA J. Smitu, Princifal, 


Germany 


ANNOVER, Germany.—Good board in_refined 
family. Excellent opportunity for learning German. 
Address Frau Maria Roetrs, Grasweg,11. Reference: 
Miss P. H. Bristow, Prin. Coll. for Women,Covington, Ky. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Ambherst. Reopens September to, 1894. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. ag 
Miss Vryuinc Witver Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. é For circulars ad- 
ress EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MISS CLAGETT’S 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
. 3. Coll Pr . R 
252 Marlborough Street, Boston 


Massachusetts 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 
Prepares for College, and gives other oqreraiont courses 
musi 


with special advan s in lane sa c. 
Mrs. ELIZA P. NDERHILL. M.A., Principal. 


New Jersey 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 

TORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
ompton » J., opens Oct. 3d, r8o3. Full classi 
and scientific courses. The modern languages, theory 

music, and complete course in art and physical culture 

included } school work. No extras. Gym- 

nasium. unds of 76acres. Send for catalogue to 

Mrs. H.C. D ILLE. 


New York 


9207202070 


Chautauqua 
Summer College 


History 


Specialized Dept. for 1894. 
Prof. Henry B. Adams, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Prof. George B. Adams, 
Yale University. 


Prof. Bernard Moses, 
University of California. 


Prof. H. E. Von Holst, 
University of Chicago. 


English 


Prof. A. S. Cook, 
Yale University. 
Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 
Cambridge, England. 


Economics and Sociology 
Prof. Richard T. Ely 


University of Wisconsin. 
Prof. John R. Commons, 

University of Indiana, 
Prof. C. R. Henderson, 

University of Chicago. 


Other Departments 


French, German, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Geology. 


Pedagogics 


Pres. Walter L. Hervey, 
Teachers’ College, New 
And Eight Assistants. 
A regularly organized school of 
methods (July 5- Aug. 1). 


Daily Schedule 


Of University Extension Courses, 
Single Addresses, Concerts, Re- 
citals, Readings and Entertain- 
ments. 


Tuition fees very low. 
Cost of living at the minimum. 


Send for catalogue. 
W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 


MISS BALDWIN’S 


Day. my and College Preparatory 
School for Girls reopens Sept. 26, ’o4. Address 
Miss Fiorence Batpwin, Bryn Pa. 


BRYN MAWR 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
aduate ana graduate instruction. Awardsannually two 
‘uropean Fellowships (value five Graduate Scholar- 
ships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate Fellow- 
ships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teutonics, 
Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or Politics 
Chemistry and Biology. Competition open until April 
=. Full undergraduate and graduate Courses in these 
epartments, and in Philosophy and Physics. Graduate 
i ges. For Program or Graduate 

ve. 


Courses in Semitic lan 
Pamphlet address as a 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


rmantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Boarding and 
y School for Girls. 37th year opens Sept. 27, Academi 
and college preparatory courses. For circular address 
Mrs. FHEODO B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Pna 


Miss 


Mechanical Drawi 
MECHANICA: MINING, PROSPECTING, ITH- 
ETIC, ETC be studied at Home. Write for 
FREE pence ScHOOL oF 


ar to RESPON 
MscHAnics, Scranton, 


| BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 
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Te Outlook 


A-Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1894, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
ost-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscription 
price is Three Dollars a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address —When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—lf a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 
of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order. 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed: 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Financial 


Sterling bills have been scarce during most 
of the week, and the quotation has been about 
at the gold shipping point for most of the 
time, but money is so plentiful in London that 
there is no inducement to add to the hoard. 
It must be remembered that this is the season 
for gold shipments, and probably there has not 
been an omission of such shipments during 
the corresponding early months of the year for 
many seasons ; but, due to the twofold fact that 
our imports of merchandise have greatly di- 
minished through the winter and spring, and 
that our merchandise exports have increased, 
the exchanges have not been settled by gold. 
Until recently we have been exporting more 
or less of our securities; just at the present 
time, however, we are probably receiving a 
small percentage of these back, but undoubt- 
edly the season’s movement would show a 
balance in our favor. Large shipments of sil- 
ver have constituted a feature since the new 
year began, as, after the purchases of silver 
bullion by the Government ceased, there was 
practically no demand for our surplus silver 
production, save the moderate percentage that 
is used in the arts, and this left us with no 
outlet éxcept to supply the English market ; 
naturally, however, the production is dimin- 
ishing, and in its place extensive prospect- 
ing for gold is going on all over the gold 
and silver producing territory of the country ; 
the mining of gold promises to increase as 
that of silver diminishes, and it is to this fact 
that we may reasonably look for an increasing 
market value to the white metal within the 
next year or two, especially if, within that time, 
some basis for a larger use of silver as money 
can be settled upon by international agreement. 

A confident feeling concerning values on the 
Stock Exchange is now ruling; it is difficult, 
however, definitely to define the basis of it. 
In the bond market a foreign demand has 
unquestionably served to stimulate not only 
investment, but speculation. The most active 
bonds on the list are the low-priced—either 
the bonds of roads now in receivers’ hands, or 
what are called income bonds. The popular 
descriptions are those of the reorganizing 
Richmond Terminal system, of the Texas and 
Pacific, of the Chicago and Northern Pacific, 
of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, of the Northern Pacific, 
of the Oregon Improvement Company, of the 
Reading Company, and of the Wabash Rail- 
way Company. The bonds of all of these 
have successively shown extraordinary activity 
during the week, and have made considerable 
advances. These movements have also been 
supplemented by corresponding activity in the 
stocks of these companies; especially is this 
true of Wabash, Texas and Pacific, Richmond 
Terminal, and Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
shares of all of which have advanced from 
1 to 2 per cent. The other stocks showing 


activity among the railways are Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific, St. Paul, Missouri Pacific, 
Northern Pacific preferred, and the Atchison 
shares, which have advanced from I to 3 per 
cent.; the latter, Missouri Pacific, indeed all of 
the so-called Gould stocks, have materially 
appreciated. 

The growing feeling that there will be little 
if any change effected in the tariff law at this 
session of Congress has produced sharp ad- 
vances in some of the industrials. American 
Sugar, Cotton Oil, National Lead, Cordage, 
and Tobacco have all given indications that 
there is much less apprehension of legislation 
than there has been in the past two or three 
months; these stocks during the week have 
gained from two to four per cent. As prices 
advance there is clearly a less volume of stocks 
noticeable on the market. Confidence in much 
higher prices serves to brace holders against 
parting with their holdings. There is clearly 
more money ready to go into investment and 
speculation than for a long time before, which 
is having the inevitable effect of widening the 
markets and of developing larger movements. 


Railway earnings are, however, no better, 


though predictions are plentiful that they will 
be. Wheat has made an important advance 
in price this week in the Western markets, 
due to a short interest partly, and partly to 
the as yet unconfirmed reports that winter 
wheat has received extensive damage in Kan- 
sas and through the Southwest. It is more 
probably true that the acreage planted is much 
less than last year. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase $6,627.g00 
Specie, GScvOass 561.200 
Legal tender, decrease............. 552,800 
Deposits, INCTERSS. 6,752,700 
Reserve. decrease. 2,802,175 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus re- 
serve of $80,737.975. Money has ruled at 1 
per cent. the whole week. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company's 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
_ Philadelphia 


Anarchy 


Seeks to overthrow the present status of 

Society—aiming to destroy the magnifi- 

cent institutions of modern civilization. 
THE 


As jon 


Seeks to conserve and uplift Society as 


now constituted—by carrying blessings 
to its corner stone—the HOME. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- 
ries at 60% of usual cost. 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has no superior. It 
ives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Vaines, Paid-Up Iusurance, and other 
desirable options. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St., Boston, 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


Anited States Mortgage Co., 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL - $2,000,000 
BURPLUS - 600,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Receives Deposits on Certificate 
and subject to check. 

Allows interest on Daily Balances. 

Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 

Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 

Takes entire charge of Estates. 

Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt. 

Pays Coupons. Executes all Trusts. 
George W. Young, Presiden t. 

Luther Kountze,V.Pres. James Timpson,2d V.Pres. 

Arthur Turnbull, Treas. William P. Elliott, Sec. 

Clark Williams, Ass’t Sec’y & Treas. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr. E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 


Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Richurd A, McCuray. 
DIRECTORS, 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, -. Frisco, ( hariton T. Lewis, 
Lewls M 


Charies D. Dic .ey, Jr., ay. 

Witiam P. Dixon, Theodore A. Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Edwin Packard, 


Cuoarles R, Henderson 
William W. Richards, 


James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Jas. W Seymour, Jr., 
James Timpson. 


Gustav E. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze, George W. Young. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western /[lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 
The Atlas Land and Investment Ce., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 


the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages. back 
‘anes, renting and selling land. The Atlas Co. has ren- 
dered valuable service to many hundred investors at a 
minimum a few choice. safe 
we personally know security and borrowers 

pondence solicited. L. H. PERKINS. President. 


HE BEST IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

is the Hemet Valley in Riverside County! 

It has the lowest tax and_most abundant water; a mag- 

nificent soil; on Santa Fé Railroad No interest or 
taxes. Terms ea 


sy. 
H. J. RANSOM & CO., 167 Dearborn St., Chicago. ™ 


BICYCLES. 


which AllWorld’s Championships 


OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, 


are the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 
The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
firmest, 7 safest, lightest wheelsknown. The 
RALEIGH bearings are unequaled for light-running 
qualities. For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH 7TH Avz., New York. 
CYCLE CO., 289 AvE., CuHIcaco. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 


Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
52-page cat. free. 
ew York. 


a Specialty. Monthly payments. 
TYPEWRITER Liberty St., 
HEADQUARTERS 6 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


HIARTFORDS. 


Our CATALOGUE 


will explain in detail the design and 
special points of these Bicycles. 
Our Agents will be pleased to show 
them to you. 

Everyone who rides can be suited. 
Examiné them before you decide 
what to buy. 

CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


If you the old origi 
quality of Rogers Spoons, 
Forks, Knives, etc., accept 
only those which are stamped 


Manufactured only by the 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Books Received 


AIKEN PUBLISHING CO., AIKEN, S. 
J. Milliken Napier. Slav and 
CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Halévy, Vedlovie, The Abbé Constantin. 50 cts. 
Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford. 50 cts. 
Stackpole, Rev. E.S. Evidence of Salvation. 50 cts. 
ODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 


Barlow, -Land Studies. $1.25. 
D The Journal of Martha Pintard 
ay 


ard. 
Lee, “Dorothy Wordsworth. $1.25. 
Briscoe, S. LinksinaChain. $1.50. 
ES H. EARLE, BOSTON 
The Sunday Pooblen: Its Present-Day Aspects. 
ARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Black, William. Stand Fast, Craig-Royston. 8 cts. 
Norton, Charles Eliot. Orations and Addresses of 
William Curtis. Vol. III. $3.50. 

Bramhall, Mae St. John. The Wee Ones of Japan. 


$1. 
Anne Frances. The Expert Waitress. 


uUny & EATON, NEW YOR 
Strong, James T., S.T.D., D. Con- 
cordance of the Bible. $2. 

THE JOmNS, HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE 
Billings, John S.. M.D.; Hurd, Ratz. M., M.D 
Hospitals, Dispensaries, and Nurs $5. 
Gilman, Daniel C., LL.D. The Oenaiiaation of 

Charities. $1. <0. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YOR 


idne ictionary o ation i y. 
XXXVIIL Mil-Mor. 
Crockett, S. R. The Stickit Minister, and Some 


Common Men. 

Gosse, age The Letters of Thomas Lovell 

Hunter, Sir Wm. Wilson, K.C.S.L, C.LE. Rulers 
of India. 60 cts. 

Murray, James A. i. Dr. A New English Diction- 
on Historical Everybody-Ezod. 

orming ‘_ of Vol. Il 1.25. 

Rote Samue Theodore Hook. Bon-Mots. 
Edited by Walter Jerrold, with Grotesques by 
Aubrey 

Ward, Mrs. Hum ry. arcella. 2 Vols. $2. 

Leland, Charles lementary Metal Work. $1.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
James. The of America. Iliustrated 
y C. E. Brock. $1.25. 
Blake Rev. Buchanan ow to pees Ge Prophets. 
Part IV. Ezekiel. 1.50. 

Epps, William. Land Systems o Australasia. $1. 

Brentano, Lujo. Hours — bu in Relation to 
Production. Transla nd be rs. William Ar- 


Charles. The Rise of Modern Democ 
racy in Old and New England. Translated b by 
Mrs. Birkbeck Hill. $1. 

= Arthur. Modern Mystics and Modern Magic. 


Henrik Brand: A Dramatic Poem. Trans- 
lated prt c N. Herford. $2.50. 
SILVER. BURDETT & CO., NEW YO 
Voce, James Gardiner. Sketches of Conqnemationss 
ism in Rhode Island. 


For Weak Nerves 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It is particularly useful in making weak nerves 
strong, as it contains necessary elements of nutrition 
for the nervous system, obtained from natural sources. 


In the Early Days 


of cod-liver 
oil its use 
was limited 
to easing 
those far 
advanced in consumption. 
Science soon discovered in 
it the prevention and cure of 
consumption. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
of lime and soda 
as rendered the oil more 
effective, easy of digestion 
and pleasant to the taste. 
Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. Al! druggista, 


Strikingly 
Handsome 


BICYCLES. 


These powerful wheels have 
grown rapidly in favor for tour- 
ing and pleasure riding, and 
will warrant the careful atten- 
tion of every rider desiring a 
durable mount of the highest 
grade. 


Hickory Wheel Co., 


So. Framingham, Mass. 
Catalogue free. 


With their light, graceful wheels 
of tough wood in natural fin- 
ish, are the 


A Shining Example 
OF 


SILVER 


UN 


OT IT 
SHINES WITHOUT SCRATCHING 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere, 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


New Styles 
aT Just Introduced 


LISZT CHURCH ORCANS 
Grand and Upright Pianos 


Sold for Cash or Easy Payments 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues 


Masons Hamlin 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Kansas City, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


which is absolutely 
pure and 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
; with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masa, 


Harvard and Yale wear our 
04 Sweaters! Largest stock and 


lowest prices in 
the world. You can save 25 to 50 per cent. 
in buying direct of us. Mail orders solicited. 
Send stamp for new illustrated catalogue of 
outing clothing. H. S. LOMBARD, 

46 to 52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 


= 
MER>s 
HICKORY 
¢ 
* 
Other Chemicals 
are used in the 
CON | preparation of 
“I 8 47” sreakfastGocoa 
Ogers 
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—On the highest point of the cliffs at the 
Isle of Wight Tennyson’s neighbors will erect 
to his memory an immense cross, which will 
also serve as a beacon for ships at sea. 

—May 10 is the date now set for the dedi- 
cation at Fredericksburg, Va., of the monu- 
ment to Mary, mother of George Washington, 
a work which was begun seventy years ago, 
but which was allowed to lapse during half a 
century. 

—The new Surrey estate of the American 
Duchess of Marlborough, formerly Mrs. Ham- 
ersley, is called Deepdene, and, in point of 
attractiveness, is hardly inferior to Blenheim 
itself. It was here that Disraeli wrote “ Co- 
ningsby,” one of the best of his political novels. 

—Pressure is now being brought to bear 
upon the dissolute and spendthrift Prince 
Victor Napoleon to induce him to abandon 
his imperial pretensions to his younger brother, 
Prince Louis—an act which would vastly im- 
prove any slim chances which the Bonapart- 
ists may still have in Fraace. 

—The German Emperor understands how 
to paya compliment. After listening to Frau- 
lein Frida Scott, the young Danish girl-violin- 
ist, one evening, he expressed his appreciatior 
by remarking: “If I shut my eyes when you 
are playing, I could fancy it was Sarasate; but 
I much prefer to keep them open.” 

—The United States Senate contains a brill- 
iant galaxy of men over seventy years of age. 
Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, is eighty-four; Mr. 
Palmer, of Illinois, seventy-seven ; Mr. Harris, 
of Tennessee, seventy-six; Mr. Pugh, of Ala- 
bama, seventy-four ; and Messrs. Sherman, of 
Ohio, and Hunton, of Virginia, seventy-one. 

—Father Malone, whose new connection with 
education in New York State has brought him 
into greater prominence than ever, has a 
strong claim upon American gratitude. When 
Fort Sumter was fired upon, the patriotic 
priest ordered the Stars and Stripes to be dis- 
played from his church spire, and to be kept 
there until the Confederatés were conquered. 

—At Portland, when Néal Dow was Chief 
of the Volunteer Fire Department, the men 
sometimes complained about his severe dis- 
cipline, one of them even going so far as to 
say to the Mayor: “ Mr. Dow is altogether 
too strict. At the fire the other night he 
ordered me to go between two buildings, and 
their walls were likely to fall at any moment. 
I wouldn’t go.” “ And what did Mr. Dow do 
when you refused to obey ?” asked the Mayor. 
“He was fool enough to go himself.” 

—Princess Maud, whom rumor has been try- 
ing to marry to the Earl of Rosebery, is de- 
scribed as the brightest and best-looking of 
the Prince of Wales’s children. She is twenty- 
four years old, and the name “ Harry,” by 
which she is known at home, expresses her 
lively and fun-loving character, which the se- 
vere training of such teachers as Canon Teign- 
mouth Shore and Fraulein Nédel has been 
unable to modify. This is the kind of girl who 
would best appreciate the ignorance and au- 
dacity of the American Minister at one of the 
ws 2 courts in addressing her as * Miss 
Maud.” 


The Straus Agencies 


The energy of Mr. Nathan Straus in provid- 
ing food and lodging for the unemployed and 
the very poor of New York City is indeed in- 
defatigable. Those persons who are philan- 
thropically disposed, instead of pauperizing 
applicants by giving them money, or being 
imposed on by them, may obtain tickets for 
distribution, to be had at five cents each, at 
Mr. Straus’s coal-yards, at the foot of West 
Fifty-second Street, of East Third Street, and 
of Rutgers Street, at 345 Grand Street, at 
Metropolitan Hall, and at Mr. Straus’s office, 
Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth Street. The 
ticket is good for one of the items mentioned : 
namely, lodging and breakfast, if presented 
before seven o’clock in the evening, at No. 54 
West Fifteenth Street, at No. 108 West 
Eighteenth Street, at No.143 Bleecker Street, 
and at No. 103 Wooster Street; six ounces of 
tea or coffee, or two pounds of bread, or 
twenty-five pounds of coal on the pier at foot 
of East Third Street, twenty-five pounds of 
coal on the pier at foot of Rutgers Street, or 


on the pier at foot of West Fifty-second Street ; 
six ounces of tea or coffee, or two pounds of 
bread, or one and a quarter pounds of sugar, 
or twenty-five pounds of coal, or three and a 
quarter pounds of flour at 345 Grand Street; 
a lunch consisting of one-third pound of corn- 
beef, one pound bread, and a bow! of coffee, at 
No. 143 Bleecker Street. In the lodging- 
houses twelve hundred persons are accom- 
modated each night. As to the food and coal 
stations, Mr. Straus says that at the Third 
Street Pier depot, in a single day, as much as a 
hundred pounds of tea, two hundred of coffee, 


seven hundred loaves of bread, and three hun- | 


dred and fifty thousand pounds of coal have 
been sold. The various agencies now operated 
by Mr. Straus reach twenty thousand families 
a day, but the philanthropist declares he will 
increase his aid until he can meet the demands 
of every worthy applicant, having convinced 
himself that these provisions have already 
greatly lessened the number of those who beg. 
He adds, however, that he is now convinced 
that times are improving, as the class of his 
lodgers is changing from unemployed working- 
men to loafers and tramps, thus showing that 
the respectable men have obtained work. As 
soon as this latter element becomes predomi- 
nant the lodging-houses will be closed. 


Death of Dr. W. M. Thomson 


The Rev. Dr. William McClure Thomson, 
whose death is reported from Denver, Colo., 
as we go to press, was born in Springdale, O., 
and was in his eighty-ninth year. He wasa 
graduate of Miami University, and of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. In 1832 he 
went to Syria as a missionary for the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions, and remained 
there until 1878, when he retired from active 
work. He was the author of the “ The Land 
and {the Book,” a volume illustrative of the 
manners and customs of Palestine. Besides 
having a larger sale than any other work of the 
kind in America, it was declared before the 
Commission of the British Parliament on In- 
ternational Copyright to have had the largest 
sale in Great Britain of all American works 
except “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It was issued 
in 1858, and is still considered a standard work 
on the East. 


Feeding the Sick 


In many instances invalids are_restricted by 
physician to easily digestible food. Usually boil 
or sterilized milk is prescribed. In such cases the 
value of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream 
or unsweetened condensed milk is apparent. Pre- 
pared by N. Y. Condensed Milk Co. 


RRuBifo 
ForTHe TEETH 
is absolutely per- 
fect. It is delic- 
| ious in use. It 

WS strength to 
the gums, stops decay, and destroys 
that extreme sensitiveness_ that 
causes suffering. Rubifoam is your 
friend. It’s a perfect liquid dentifrice. 

25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


A Cup of 
Beef Tea 
can be prepared instantly from 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


| There’s only one genuine kind, 


The cheapest, 
purest, and best 


and that you can know by this 
signature in blue on every jar: 


Beechain’s pills are 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


AINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. 


It is always smooth 


and clean. To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


any of the following brands : 
** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 


** ATLANTIC” (New York). 

BEYMER-BAUMAN (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

** COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS (Pittsburgh). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
““FAHNESTOCK’ (Pittsburgh). 


JEWETT ” (New York). 
KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). . 
** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phila). 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
**BROUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 
(New York). 
**UNION (New York). 


For Co.tors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 


aogeess keg of Lead and mix your own 
an 


aints. 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 


Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; 


you a good many dollars. 


it will probably save 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


The Pot Called the 
Kettle Black Because the 
Housewife Didn’t Use 


SAPOLIO 


— 


14 April, 1894 


A Family Paper 687 


The Universal Hymn 


For School-Board Hymnals—Adapted to Modern 
Educational Requirements 


Arise, my soul—if soul I’ve got— 
And, vaguely vocal, thank 

For all the blessings of my lot 
The Unknown Eternal Blank! 


I thank the—Streak of Azure Haze 
That on my birth has smiled, 

And made me, in post-Christian days, 
A happy School-Board Child. 


I was not born, as myriads were, 
In ages dark and dim, 

And taught to pray a pious prayer, 
Or sing a holy hymn. 


I was not born a little slave 
To formula and creed, 

Or taught that Heaven must light the Grave, 
Or God-love banish greed. 


I was not born where priests might roam 
And teach the childish band 

To sing about Our Heavenly Home, 
Or of that Happy Land! 


Mere dogma muddles up the mind, 
And leaves it in a mess; 
Religion surely was designed 
To make our freedom less. 


Secular matters make our joys, 
And facts are our sole food. 

Do we turn out good girls and boys? 
Good heavens! What is “G " 


Through all the periods of my life 
One goodness pursue : 
With rare “ good things” this world is rife; 
I'll try to get a few. 
—London Punch. 


Indisputable Evidence 


Of the Successful Treatment of Consumption 
and Chest Diseases by the English Method, 
as Discovered and Practiced by George 
Thomas Congreve. : 


NOTES FROM HIS CASE BOOK 


By our Special Commissioner 


Case LXXVIIL. 


PHTHISIS—C ASE OF MR. ROBERT BURNET, AGENT 
OF THE NATIONAL BIBLE SOCIETY OF SCOT- 
LAND. 


This case was referred to in the Christian Herald, 
London, of March 5th, as one “ raised from the gates 
of death.” 

The patient visited Coombe Lodge on the 15th of 
May. Consumption in the family, the mother hav- 
ing died of phthisis. Had been five years in China. 
Had pneumonia first, four years ago; had pleurisy 
since, followed by signs of consumption, which be 
came developed so far that on examination he was 
found to have the “upper lobes of the lungs diseased, 
and congestion of the base of each.” 

Through June, July, and August there was gradual 
improvement. in September he writes that Dr. 
Alexander had given him a certificate that he might 
resume his duties. Advised not to leave off the 
medicine or use of prescribed liniment until thor- 
oughly well, especially as winter was approaching. 
Wisely he continued up to the commencement of the 
year, gradually diminishing the dose. 

In February I saw him again in London, and found 
him perfectly well. 

Being about to return to China, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter : 

“ DEAR Sir: Considering the great os that 
has taken place since | began to use your ‘ Elixir,’ | 
cannot leave this country without bearing testimony 
to its good effects. I feel as one who has been raised 
up from the gates of death, and have cause to bless 
God, who led me to you for advice and cure. 

What a difference between my prospects when | 
landed in London, in May, and my prospects now | 
hen compelled to leave my field of labor, with the 
Sentence of death in me; and now in good health 

turning to my missionary work in China. 

My ac uaintances, looking upon me, have learned 
to know that the ‘incurable disease’ has been con- 
quered ; for, seeing me, they can no longer doubt that 
CONSUMPTION IS CURABLE. 

After using three bottles of ‘ Elixir’ I was con- 
scious of achange. My —_ ~ increased, and flesh 
came again on my bones. oreover, I have been 
able to address many public meetings without teel- 
ing any strain or suffering from the exertion neces- 
sary. Now and again | caught cold from ex posure, 
but a few doses of the cine soon drove every 
trace of it away. 

Still more, I am glad to say that after being | 


“To Remove Paint. 

“Sit down on it before it is dry."—( Zexas Siftings.) 
That’s a good way—easy, too. And another 
way is to do your cleaning in the old- 
fashioned way with soap; the necessary rub- 
bing takes off the paint along with the dirt, 

but this is very tiresome work. 
==J You ought to do your house-cleaning with 
Pearline; that’s the modern 
way—easiest and most eco- 
nomical way—takes away the 
dirt easily and leaves the paint. 
Saves rubbing, saves work. 
saves time, saves whatever is 
cleaned. Use Pearline (with- 


out soap) on anything that water doesn’t hurt. 455 


examined by medical men in Edinburgh, they stated 
that zow there was no disease, and certi my fit- 
ness for resuming work in a foreign land. 
“ Earnestly hoping that the above testimony will 
lead many sufferers to you for relief, 
“| am, ever yours gratefully, 
‘ROBERT BURNET.” 


Note.—Mr. Burnet is using my medicine with 
good results in China. | have just sent a large 
supply to Hankoo by his request. 


Owing to the impossibility of executing the 
numerous orders sent to Mr. Ponsatnn in London, 


on account of the difficulties and cost of sending So 

small packages through the Custom-house, Ae Aas Our Screen Factories, 

lately opened a depot at 4 Wooster St., New York pereeny Good Houses is our Specia 

and now wishes it to be known that henceforth all irst ps, e at CHICAGO. 5000 

sufferers in America can promptly obtain, by address- HousesScreened in 43 States 

ing him there, We Sell directly to Owners of 
A CURE FOR CONSUMPTION = = Houses at Wholesale Prices. 

which, even in advanced stages of that terrible dis- MENTION NUMBER SCREENS REQUIRED- 


ease, may be used with certainty of relief. Write for atalogue, Samples& Prices. 


ET BURROWES Co,Portland: Me. 


W YORK,CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 


Every suffering from Chest Disease, and 
all of weak lungs and delicate habit, should read his 
k on Consumption of the lungs or decline. and 
its successful treatment, showing that formidable 
disease to be curable in all its stages, with observa- 
tions on Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis 
together with accounts of nearly 400 perfectly cured 
cases, any one of which may be like yours, to be had 
post-free for 25 cents, or it will be sent gratis with 
every first — of $1.00 trial bottle of Congreve's 
Elixir. 


GEO. THOMAS CONGREVE 
London, Eng., and 4 Wooster Street, New York 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
Se. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


NOTICE Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
ON with them, mention The Outlook and send r1éc. for 
NAME THUS LABEL samples worth double the money. 


THE GENUINE JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


HARTSHORN? | SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth Want advertisements of thirty words ar less will 
be published under this heading at ome dollar a 
skin, free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. wah. Four cents a week is charmed for each word 


in excess of thirty. 

A RARE OPPORTUNITY.—A thorough and 
popular scientific, literary, and classical gentleman of 
many years of unabated success in teaching all those prac- 
tical, ennobling, and refining principles that elevate t 


: : aut uman soul and prompt in young ladies and gentlemen 
is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures the broadest views and ighest aims of life, would, under 


satisfactory conditions and inducements, establish a 
Eczema, Itching, permanent first-class sclect academy in some health 
Chafing, E sipelas, and enterprising town or village. Address ‘* BUSINES 
Burns r res, ETHICS,” No. 6,248, The Outlook, New York. 
' GENTLEMAN AND WIFE wish pleasant home 
A Chafing Baby » ._ Tender F eet, —second floor front alcove room, with good board, in 
Irritation under Truss. refined and_ strict! private ston 38th and 
particulars, C. J., No. 6,249, care 
Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- Outlook. 
gists. Price, so cts. per box, postage paid. OF Dptiock 
wishes t rc a o ut orses 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. ata moderate price. "ApS lication may be made by letter. 
Address EDITOR “ OUTLOOK,” 13 Astor Place, N.Y. 
FORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 26 cts. a cake. A YOUNG MAN wants position as tutor of prepara- 
tory college work or companion to some one raveliog at 
WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? home or abroad. June to October. Address COLL 
_—— $2 75 buys a @9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight STUDENT, No. 6,239, care Outlook Office. 
mm Nothin t J 
: “x for the summer months. Address H. F.5., 35 Colchester 


YEARS. We bave been ia the manufacturing business 
jable aod 


bie. make and Ave., Burlington, Vermont. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE in managin . 
i tion 


class tourist hotel in Florida wishes a 
summer. Address Box B.B., Daytona, ; 
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